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wild flower on its hair-like stem, or to ruffle the 
fairy plumage of the humming-bird, that, against 
the custom ofits kind, is now quietly perched 
thereon; and while the bills of the chattering 
paroquets, that are peering at us from the 
branches above are closed, and the woodpeck- 
er interrupts his tapping to look down upon us, 
and the only sound we hear is the moaning of 
the wood-pigeon, and the lulling buzz of my- 
riads of happy insectsbooming on the ear, loud 
as the rushing of a distant waterfall—even here, 
on this 


So sweet a spot of earth, y u might, ween, 

Haveguessed some congregation of the elves, 

To sport by summer moons, had shaped it for them- 
selves,'— 


even in such a place could I look forward with- 
out a shudder, to set up my everlasting rest, to 
lay my weary bones inthe earth, and to mingle 
my clay with that wherewith it was moulded? 
No fear of being houcked here, Thomas, and pre- 
served in a glass-case, like a stuffed woodcock, 
in Surgeons’ Hall. J.ama barbarian, Tom, in 
these respects—l ama barbarian, and nothing 
ofa philosopher. Quiero Paz is tobe my epi- 
taph. Quiero Paz—‘ Cursed be he who stirs 
these bones.’ Did not even Shakespeare write it? 
«What poetry in this spot. Thomas! Oh, 


‘Thereisa pleasure inthe pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely sbore, 

There issociety, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its rear: 

Ljove uot man the less, but nature more, 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 

‘To mingle with the universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.’ 


Yes, even here, where nature is all beautiful 
and every thing, and man abject and nothing— 
eyen here, Tom, amidst the toneliness of earth, 
rugged and hali-mad as you must sometimes 
have thought me—a fellow wholly made up of 
quibs and jests, 

* Yet deem now goodness on the savage stock 

Of Outallissi’s heart disdains to grow’— 
eyen Jat this moment could, like an aboriginal 
Charib of the land, ‘lift up my vaice to the 
Great Spirit,’ and kneel, and weep, and pray.’ 

I was much moved. 

‘*You have spoken of knowledge, Tom.— 
Knowledge—what do I know? Of myself L 
know as little as [do of any other grub that 
crawls on the surface of this world of sin and 
suffering; and what I do know, adds little to my 
self esteem, Tom, and affords small encourage- 
ment to enquire further.— Knowledge, say you? 
How is that particle of sand here? L cannot tell. 
How grew that blade of grass? Ido not know. 
Even when L look into that jug of brandy grog, 
(Pll trouble you for it, Thomas, ) all that 1 know 
is, that if I drinkit, it will make me drunk, and 
a more desperately wicked creature, if that were 
than I am already. And when look 
orth on the higher and more noble objects of 
the visible creation, abroad on this beautiful 
earth, above on the glorious universe, studded 
with shining orbs without number, numberiess,. 
what can L make them? Nothing—absolutely 
nothing—yet they are. are all creatures like 


the bands of choristers, and the pealing organ, 
tie smoking censers, and silver-toned bells, 
and whiterobed priests, that the depths of my 
heart are stirred up. It is Aere,and not in a 
temple made with hands, however gorge- 
ous——here, in the secret places ot the everlasting 
forest,——it is in sucha piace as this that I teel 
the immortal spark within me kindled into a 
flame, and wavering up heavenward. 1 am su- 
perstitious, | homas, lam superstitious, when 
left alone in such a scewe as this. I can walk 
through a country churchyard at midnight, and 
stumble amongst the rank grass that coversthe 
graves 01 those | have lived with and loved, 
even if they be ‘green in death, and festering 
in their shrouds,’ with the wind moaning 
amongst the stunted yew-trees, and the rain 
splashing and scattering on the muss-covered 
tombsiones, and the blinding blue lghtmng 
flashing, wile the headstones glance like an 
array of sheeted ghosts, and the thunder is 
grumbling overhead, without a qualm-—direness 
of this kind cannot daunt me;——11 Is Aere and now 
when all nature sleeps in the ardent noontide, 
that | become superstitious, and would not wil- 
hiogly be left alune. Thoughts too deep for 
tears!—-aye, indeed, and there be such .houghts, 
that, long after time has allowed them to sub- 
side, and when, to the cold eye of the world, all 
is clear and smooth above, will, when stirred 
up, ike the sediment of this fountain of the 
wood, discolour and embitter the whole stream 
of lite once more, even after a lapse of long 
long years. When my heart-crushing loss was 
recent--when the wound was green, LI could 
not watk abroad at thistome witching time of 
day, without a stock or a stone, a distant mark 
on the hill-side, or the outline of the gray cliff 
above, taking the very fashion of her tace, or 
figure, on which | would gaze, and gaze, as if 
spell-bound, until | knew not whether to call 
ita grouping of the imagination, or a reality 
from without—of fer, with whom I fondly 
hoped to have travelled the weary road of lite. 
Friends approved—tfortune smiled—-one (little 
month, and we should have been one; but it 
pleased Him, to whom in my present frawe ot 
mind i dare not look up, tobhght my beautiful 
flower, to canker my rose-bud, to change the 
fair countenance of my Elizabeth, and send her 
away. She drooped and died, even hke that 
pale flower under the scorching sun; and I was 
driven forth to worship Mammon, in these swel 
tering climes; but the sting remains, the barb - 
ed arrowssticks fast.’ 
THE BRIGAND. 

{They resume their journey. 

We were at this time riding ina bridle-road, 
to which the worst sheep-paths in. Westmore- 
land would have been arailway, with our horses 
every now and then stumbling and coming down 
upon their noses on the deep red earth, while 
we us often stood a chance of being pitched 
bedily against some tree on the path-side. But 
we were by this time alive again, the dulness of 
repletion having evaporated; and Mr. Bang, | 


my finite faculties, in the futile attempt to take 


fidget a good deal, and to murmur and grum- 


myself. Butif I try--audaciously try—-to strain frei began to peer anxiously about him, and 
bl 


in what is infinite--if l aspiringly, but hopeless- 
ly, grapple with the idea of the immensity of 
space, for instsnce, which mY reason yet tells 
me must of necessity be boundless—-do I not 
fall fluttering tothe earth again, like an owl 
flying against the noontide sun? Again, when 
[ venture to think of eternity—aye, when, 
reptile as | feel myself tobe, Leven look up 
toward heaven, and bend my erring thougths to- 
wards the Most High, the Maker of ‘all things, 
who was, and is, and is to come; whose flaming 
minister, even while [ speak, is pouring down 
a flvad of intolerable day on one half of the 
dry earth, and all that therein is; and when I re- 
fiect on what this tremendous, this inscrutable 
Being has done for me and my sinful race, so 
beautifully shewn forth in both our creeds, what 
do J know? but that lam a poor miserable worm, 
crushed before the moth,whose only song should 
be the miserere, whose only prayer, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner!’ ”___ 

‘There was a long pause, 1 began to fear that 
my friend was shaken in his mind, for he con- 
tinued to look steadfastly into the clear black 
water, where he had skimmed off the green 
velvet coating with his stick. 

‘ Aye, and is-it even so? and is it Tom Cringle 
who thinks and says that I ama man likely to 
profess to believe what he knows in his heart to 
be a lie? A Roman Catholic. Had 1 lived 
before the Roman Conquest I would have 
been a Druid, for it .is not under the echo. 
ing domes of our magnificent cathedrals, wit) 
all the grandeur of our ritual, the flaming tapers, 


e something in his gizzard about ‘arms——no 
arms,’ as, feeling in his starboard holster, he 
had detected a regular long cork of claret, 
where he had hoped to clutch a pistol, while in 
the larboard, vy the praiseworthy forethought 
of our guide, a goud roasted Capon was enscon- 
ced. say, Ldon’t shoot 
you,’ presenting the -bottle of claret. ‘If it 
had been soda water, and the wire not all the 
stronger, | might have a chance in this climate 
—but we are somewhat caught here, my dear 
——we have no arms.’-—‘Poo,’ saidI, * never 
mind-=no danger at hand, take my, ward for it.’ 
—‘ May be not, may be not--but, Pegtop, you 
scoundrel, why did you not fetch my pistols” 

Eigh, you go fight, Massa?? 

*.Fight! no, you booby; but could your own 
numskull—the fellow’s a fool~-so come--ride 
on, ride on,’ 

resently we came to an open space, free of 
trees, were the moon shone brightly; it was a 
round precipitous hollow, that had been ex- 
cavated apparently by the action of a small clear 
stream or spout ef water, that sparkled in the 
moonbeams, like a web of silver tissue, as it 
leaped ina crystal arch over our heads from the 
top of a rock about twenty feet high, that rose 
on our right hand, the summit clearly and sharp- 
ly defined against the blue firmament, while on 
the left was a small holiow or ravine, down 
which the rivulet gurgled and vanished: while 
ahead the same impervious forest prevailed, be- 


-neath. which we had been travelling for so many 
hours. 


low, crossing it about the middle, or, if any 
thing, nearer the base of the clill; and the whole 
clear space between the rock and the branches 
of the opposite tees might have measured 
twenty yards. kightin front of us, the path 
took aturn tothe left, as if again entering be- 
low the dark shadow of the wood: but beyond, 
with the moon shining brightly on it, there was 
a most beautifut bank, clear of underwood, and 
covered with the finest short velvet grass that 
could be dreamed of, as a fitting sward to be 
pressed by fairy feet. We halted in the centre 
ofthe open space. 

*See how the moonlight sleeps on yonder 
bank!’ said I. 

*1 don’t know what sleeps there, Tom,’ said 
Aaron; ‘but does that figure sleep, think you”’ 
pointing to the dark crest of the precipitous 
eminence on the mght hand, from which the 
moonlight rill was gushing, as if it had been 
smitten by the rod of the Prophet. 

I started, and ‘\ooked—a dark half-naked fig- 
ure, with an enormous cap of the shaggy skin 
of some wild creature, was kneeling on one 
knee, on the very pinnacle, with a carbine 
resting across his thigh. I noticed our guide 
tremble from head to foot, but he did not speak. 

* Vous avez des arms?’ said Bang, as he con- 
tinued with great fluency, but little grammar; 
‘ayez le bonte de cockez votre pistolettes” 

The man gave no answer. We _ heard the 
click of the carbine lock. 

* Zounds!’ said Aaron, with his usual energy 
when excited, ‘if you wont use them, give 
them to me;’ and forthwith he snatched both 
pistols from our guide’s hoisters. ‘Now, Tom, 
geton. Shove t’other blackie ahead of you, 
Pegtop, will you? Confound you for forgetting 
my Mantons, you villain. ‘1 will bring up the 
rear.’ 

‘ Well, I will get on,’ said I: * but here, give 
me a pistol--so.’ 

‘ Ridez vous en avant, blackimoribosambos—- 
en avant, you black rascais—laissez le Capitan 
and me por figlitez—so’—shouted Bang, as the 
black guide, guessing his meaning, spurred his 
horse against the moonlight bank. 

* Ah—ali—ah!’ exclaimed the man as he 
wheeled about, after he had riddena pace or 
two under the shadow of the trees—*‘ Voila ces 
autres brigands la.’ 

‘Where? saidl 

* There,’ -aid.the man inan extacy of fear-— 


'* there’-—and peering up into the forest where 


the checkering dancing moonlight was flicker- 

ingon the dun, herbless soil, as the gentle 

night-breeze made the leaves of the trees twin: | 
kle toand fro, L saw three dark figures advancing 

upon us. 

‘Here’s acatastrophe, Tom, my boy,’ quoth 

Aaron, who had resumed all his wonted cool- 
ness in danger. ‘ Ask that fellow who is en- 
acting the statue on the top of the rock what he 
wants. Ll amatolerable shot, you know; and 
if he means evil, L shall nick him before he can 
carry his carbine to his shoulder, take my word 
for it.’ 
‘Who is there, and what do you want?? No 
answer; the man above us continued as still as 
if he had actually been a statue of bronze. Pre- 
sently one of the three men in the wood sound- 
eda short snorting note ona bullock’s horn. 

It would seem that until this moment their 
comrade above us had not been aware of their 
vicinity, for he immediately called out in the 
patois of St. Domingo, * Advance, and seize the 
traveller;’ and thereupon was in the act of 
raising his piece to his shoulder, when—crack 
—Bang fired his pistol. The man uttered a 
loud hah, but did not fall. * Missed him, by all 
that is wonderful!’ said my companion. ‘ Now, 
Tom, it isyour turn.’ 1 levelledand was in the 
very act of pulling thetrigger, when the dark 
figure fell over slowly and stiffly on his back, 
and then began to struggle violently, and to 
cough loudly, as if he was suffocating. At length 
he rolled over and down the face of rock, where 
he was caught by a strong clump of brushwood, 
and there he hung, while the coughmg and 
crowing increased, and J felt a warm shower, 
as of heated water, sputter over my face. It 
was hot and salt—God of my fathers! it was 
blood! But there was no time for consideration; 
the three figures by this had been reinforced by 
six more, and they now with a fiendish yell, 
jumped down into the hollow basin, and _sur- 
rounded us. 

‘Lay down your arms,’ one of them shouted. 

‘No,’ | exclaimed; ‘we are British officers, and 
armed, and determined to sell our lives dearly: 


and if you do succeed in murdering us, you may 


| 


| it did so. 


The road led right through this rugged hol- rest assnred you shall be hunted down by 


bloodhounds.’ 

I thought the game was up, and little dream- 
ed that the name of Briton would, amongst the 
fastnesses of Haiti, have proved a talisman; but 
_*We have no wish to injure you, but 
you must follow us, and see our general,’ said 
the man who appeared to take the lead amongst 
them. Here two of the men scrambled up the 
face of the rock, and brought their wounded 
comrade down from where he hung, and laid 


him on the bank; he had been shot through the 


lungs, and could not speak. After a minute’s 
conversation, they lifted him on their shoulders, 
and as our guide and Monsieur Pegtop had been 
instantly bound, we were only two to nine arm- 
ed men, and accordingly had nothing for it but 
to follow the bearers of the wounded man, with 
our horses tumbling and scrambling up the river 
course, into which, by their orders, we had now 
turned. 

We proceeded in this way for about halfa 
mile, when it was evident that the jaded beasts 
could not travel farther amongst the twisted 
trunks of trees and fragments of rock with which 
the river-course was now strewed. We there- 


‘fore dismounted, and were compelled to leave 


them in charge of two of the brigands, and im- 
mediately began to scramble up the hill-side, 
through a narrow footpath, in one of the other- 
wise most impervious thickets that | had ever 
seen. Presently a black savage, half-naked like 
his companions, hailed, and told us to stand.— 
Some password, that we could not understand, 
was given by our captors, and we proceeded, 
still ascending, until turning sharp off to the left, 
we came suddenly round a pinnacle of rock, 
and looked down into a deep dell, with a wind- 
ing path leading to thg brink of it. It was a 
round cockpit of a place, surrounded with pre- 
cipitous limestone rocks on all sides, trom the 
fissures of which large trees and bushes sprung, 
while the bottom was a level piece of ground 
covered with long hay-like grass, evidently 
much trodden down. Close to the higtr bank, 
right opposite, and about thirty yards from us 

a wood fire was sparkling cheerily against the 
grey rock; while, on the side next us, the roofs 
of several huts were visible, but there was no 
one moving about that we could see. The 
moment, however, that the man with the horn 
sounded a rough and most unmelodious biast, 
there was a buzz and astir below, and many a 
short grunt arose out of the pit, and long yawns, 
and eizh, eivhs! while a dozen af ve. 
smous wood, at the fewest, were instantly lit, 
and held aloft, by whose hght I saw fifty or six- 
ty half-naked, but well-armed blacks, gazing up 
at us from beneath, their white eyes and whiter 
teeth glancing. Most of them had muskets and 
long kmves, and several wore the military shako, 

while others had their heads bound round with 
the never-failing handkerchiefs. At length a 
fierce-looking tellow, dressed in short drawers, 
around blue jacket, a pair of epauicttes, and a 
most enormous cocked hat, placed a sort of 
rough ladder, a plank with notches cut init with 
a hatchet, against the bank next to us, and ina 
loud voice desired us to descend. I di so with 
fear and trembliag, but Mr. Bang lost his pre- 
sence of mind tor a moment; and again, in an- 
swerto the black chief’s question, l rested our 
plea on our being Buitish officers, despatched on 
service from a squadron (and as L used the word, 
the poor litthe Wave and solitary corvette rose 
up befure me) across the island to Jacmel, to 
communicate with another British force ly- 
ing there. The man heard me with great pati- 
ence, but when I looked round the circle of 
tatterdemalions, for there was ne’er a shirt to 
the whole company—Falstafi’s men were a joke 
to them—with their bright arms sparkling in 
the red giare of the torches that flared like 
tongues of flame overhead, as they grinned with 
their ivory teeth, and glared fiercely with their 
white eye-balls on us—t felt that our lives were 
not worth an hour’s purchase. 

At length the leader spoke—‘I am General 
Sanchez, driven to dispute President letion’s 
sway by his injustice to me—but | hope our 
quarrel is not hapeless; will you, gentlemen, 
on your return to Port-au-Prince, use your in- 
fluence with him to withdraw his decree against 
me? 

This was so much out of the way; the idea 
of our being deputed to mediate between such 
great personages as Presiient Petion and one 
of his rebel generals, was altogether so absurd, 
that under other circumstances, | would have 
laughed in the black fellow’s face. However, 
a jest here might have cost us our lives;so we 
looked serious, and promised, 
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‘Upon your honours’—said the poor fellow. 

‘Upon our words of honour’—we rejoined. 

‘Then embrace me’--and the savage there- 
upon, stinking of tobacco and cocoa-nut oil, 
hugged me, and kissed me on both cheeks, 
and then did the agreeable.in a similar way to 
Mr. Bang. HUerethe coughing and moaning 0 
the wounded man broke in upon the conference. 


‘What is that??—said Sanchez. One of his 
people told him.—‘Ah!’ said he, with a good 
deal of savageness in his tone—‘Aha!’ blood? 

We promptly explained how it happened; 
for a few moments, I did not know how he might 
take it. 

‘But I forgive you,’ at length he said—thow- 
ever, my nas nhs revenge their comrade. You 
must drink and eat with them.’ 

This was said aside to us, as it were. He 
ordered some roasted plantains to be brought, 
and mixed some cruel bad taffa with water in 
an enormous gourd. He ate, and then took a 
pull himself—we followed-——and he then walked 
round the cirele, and carefully observed that 
every one had tasted also. Being satisfied on 
this head, he abruptly ordered us to ascend the 
ladder, and to pass on our way. 

The poor fellow was mad, I believe. How- 
ever, some time afterwards, the President hunt- 
ed him down, and got hold ot him, but I believe 
he never punished him. As for the wounded 


man-—— 
‘Whether he did live or die, 
Tom Cringle does not know.’ 


We were re-conducted by our former escort 
to where we left our horses, remounted, and 
without farther let or hinderance, arrived by 
day-dawn at the straggling town of Jacmel. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN MUSCOVY. 


So singularly are the people of this country 
in the dark, on almost every point connected 


. with the moral culture and intellectual develop- 


ment ofthe Russians, that it will perhaps be 
conferring a benefit on our readers, to place 
before themasketch of the state of public edu- 
cation in the mighty dominions of the Czar, 

In order to carry into execution, with more 
method and ensemble, a system of public edu- 
cation, and for the purpose of simplifying this 
branch of the general administration, by centra- 
lizing it, the whole empire, including the grand 
duchy of Finland, is divided into seven universi- 
ty districts; each of which comprehends, more 
or less, a great number of governments and 
provinces. A Curator is placed at the head of 
each district, and the minister of public instruc- 
tion presides over the whole. In each district 
there is a university, and one or more gymna- 
siums in each government, besides primary and 
secondary schools, the former of which are styled 
‘Ecoles d’arrondisement.” The number of stu- 
dents on the books of the different universities, 
in 183U, amounted to upwards of 5000. 

In addition to these universities there exist 
a great number of other establishments, con- 
secrated to the higher brafiches of study, Which 
are not immediately under the jurisdiction of 
the minister of public instruction,—they are 
termed high special schools. Theology is 
taught in the academies of Kief, Moscow, St. 
Petersburg, and Kasan. Inthese establishments 
there are upwards of 26,000 students and 430 
professors. The Catholic church likewise sup- 
ports 13 seminaries: the Protestants graduate at 
the university of Dorpot, where the faculty of 
theology is exglusively reserved for them. In 
all the universities jurisprudence and all the 
branches of medicine are taught, but more par- 
ticularly so at the chirurgo-medical schools of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

Other establishments, enjoying almost the 
same prerogatives as the universities, are des- 
tined to form the Russian youth for the higher 
offices of state. These are the Lycée of ‘Tsar- 
skoie Selo, the high school of St. Petersburg, 
the school of science at Jaroslarl, and the *pen- 
sions nobles” of the universities of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. On completeing their course 
of study, the students take a certain rank in the 
hierarchy. 

Several thousand youths receive their edu- 
cation at the military schools throughout the 
empire, wich amount in all to 25. The study of 
the oriental languages, of commerce, and of 
technology occupy a great numb: r of professors 
in the other special schools. The object of the 
oriental establishment, founded in 1828, is to 

form good dragomans for the diplomatic rela- 
tions of Russia with the cabinets of the East; 
while the school founded.at Ose nbourg is des- 
ned to extend among the Muselmen ofthe. 


‘{its mighty grasp on the public mind, but even 


-The nvention of steam-boats will above all 


empire the results of ‘European civilization.— 
All the gymnasiums, to the number of 55, under- 
went, in the reign of the last emperor, a com- 
piste re-organization, and are at present estab- 
ished on an uniform footing. 

There are, besides, 247 private boarding 
schools, all subjected to the control of the uui- 
versity of the district in which they are situated. 
The primary schools are the fewest in number, 
barely amounting to 120; next in succession are 
the elementary ‘or parochial schools,—their 
numbers are very far from being proportionate 
to the wants of the population, in spite of all 
the efforts of the late emperor, who at that 
time founded upwards of one hundred of them. 
The total number of schools supported at the 
expense of the state, and of private individuals, 
and placed under the immediate control of the 
minister of public instruction, was, in 1824, 1,411, 
in which 7U,000 youth of both sexes received 
their education. In this estimate we do not in- 
clude the schools in the military colonies, which 
are very numerous, nor those supported by the 
Russian clergy, which in the year quoted, 
amounted te 344. The Ecoles Normules of 
France, and the pedagogic schools of Germany, 
have likewise been introduced, and their num- 
bers are daily increasing. . The sum placed an- 
nually at the disposition of the minister of public 
instruction, amounts tonearly 3,000,600 o. 
roubles. The foregoing exposition willwe fear 
be found dry and unamusing; but in order to 
form a correct estimate of the present state of 
public education in the Russian empire, minute- 
ness of detail and methodical distribution are ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Notwithstanding the rigid censorship estab- 
lished in Russia, the press is beginning to lay 


now there are at present published through out 
the empire only seventy-three journals, and 
these are written in twelve different languages. 
Compared with the rest of Europe, the intellect- 
ual resources of Russia are yet insignificant, and 
the great mass of her population are quite in 

different tothe benefits of instruction. But 
however disproportionate the number of those 
upon which it acts in ratio to the whole 
population, it must be admitted that the go- 
vernment has been unceasing in its efforts, 
and has spared neither labour nor expense to 
secure to the people the elements of a good 
system of education. ‘* La Russie,”? says Ma- 
dame de Stael, ** a encore bien des pasa faire, 

ere she attains the apex of civilization—and we 
bow to this opinion: but she is at the same time 
advancing in her career with gigantic strides. 


contribute to accelerate her march. No other | 
country, not even excepting the United States 
of America, presents so wide a field for the op- 
eration of this mighty element as Russia; for 
her inland navigation is magnificent, and con. 
necied in every part by.an admirablg system of 
canals. In fact, when we reflect on the prin- 
ciples of improvement that are so rapidly de- 
veloping themselves in every part of the em- 
pire, we can see no reason why Russia should 
not attain that general knowledge and civil im. 
portance which as a political body, she has al- 
ready acquired. The sleepy politicians of Eu- 
rope are, however, blind to the rapid and 
alarming developement--mental as well as physi- 
cal—of this adolescent giant, although possess- 
ing, even in a state of puberty, the wiliness of a | 
serpent, the patient watchfulness of a cat, the 
ferocity of a wolf, and the enormous power and 
sinews of an Asiatic elephant. That axiom-of 
Napoleon which we have given in a preceding 
number should be burnt into the walls of every 
great cabinet:—“ In thirty years Europe will 
either be Republican or Cossack.” 


TOUCHING THE CORPSE. 

The following illustration of the ordeal of 
touching the dead body by the supposed mur- 
derer, is from Mr. Carleton’s “ Traits and stories. 
of the Irish Peasantry,” which is described as a 
very clever work. 

‘Now, neighbours,’ said Darby, ‘hould your 
tongues, till | ask Frank M’Kennaa question or 
two. Frank M‘Kenna, as you hope to meet God 
at judgment, did you take hislife that’s lying a 
corpse betore us.’ 

‘I did not,’ replied M‘Kenna; ‘I could clear 
myself on all the books of Europe, that he met 
his death as Ltould yees; an’ more than that,’ 
he added, dropping upon his knees, and unco- 
vering his head, ‘ may I die without priest or 
prayer—without help, hope, or happiness, uron 


THE SPOT WHERE HE’S NOW sTRETCHED, if J 


‘f say amin to that,’ replied Darby, ‘ oxis doz- 


him is not on you. But there’s one thing more 
God an’ touch the corpse. Hould back neigh. 
bours, an’ let him come over alone; I an’ Owen 
Reillaghan will stand here wid the lights to see 
if the corpse bleeds.’ 

‘Give me a light,’ said M‘Kenna’s father, 
‘my son must have fair play, any way; I must be 
a witness myself to it, an’ will too.’ 

‘It’s but rasonable,’ said Owen Reillaghan; 
‘come over beside Idarby and myself; I’m willin’ 
that your son should stand or fall by what will 
happen.’ 

Frank’s father, with a taper in his hand, im- 
mediately went, with a pale face and trembling 
steps, to the place appointed for him beside the 
corpse, where hd took his stand. ' 

When young M‘Kenna heard Darby’s last 
question, he seemed as if seized by an inward 
spasm; the start which he gave, and his gaspings 
for breath were visible to all present. Had he 
seen the spirit of the murdered man before him 
his horror could not have been greater; for this 
ceremony had been considered a most decided 
testin cases of suspicion of murder—an ordeal 
indeed, to which few murderers wished to sub- 
mit themselves. In addition to this we may ob- 
serve, that Darby’s knowledge of the young 
man’s character was correct; with all his crimes, 
he was weak-minded and superstitious. He 
stood silent for some time after the ordeal had 
been proposed to him; his hair became literally 
erect, with the dread of this formidable scrutiny; 
his cheeks turned white, and the cold perspira- 
tion flowed from him in large drops. All his 
strength appeared to have departed from him; 
he stood as if hesitating, and even the energy 
necessary to stand seemed to be the result of an 
effort. 

* Remember,’ said Darby, pulling out the large 
crucifix which was attached to his beads, ‘ that 
the eye of God is upon you. If you’ve committed 
the murder trimble; if not, Frank, you’ve little 
fear in touchin’ the corpse.’ 

Frank had not yet uttered a word; but leaning 
on the gun, he looked wildly around him, cast 
his eyes up to the stormy sky, then turned them 
with a dead glare upon the cross and the crucifix. 
* Do you confess the murdher,’ said Dardy,’ 
Murdher,’ rejoined Frank; ‘no, | confess‘no 
murdher; you villain do you want to make me 
guilty, you deep villain?” 

It seemedas if the current of his thouchts and 
feelings had taken a new direction, though it is 
probable that the excitement, which appeared 
to be rising within him, was only the courage of 
fear. 

‘ You ail wish to find me guilty,’ he added; 
‘but 1’ll show yees that I am not guilty.’ 

He immediately walked towards the corpse, 
and stooping down, touched the body with one 
hand, holding the gun in the other. The inte- 
rest of the moment was intense, and all eyes 
were strained towards the spot. Behind the 
corpse, at eaci shoulder, for the body lay against 
a small snow wreath ina recumbent posture— 
stood the father of the deceased, and the father 
of the accused, each wound by feelings of a di- 
rectly opposite character, to a pitch of dreadful 
excitement. Over them in his fantastic dress 
and white beard, stood the tall mendicant, who 
held up his crucifix to Frank, with an awful me- 
nace upon his strongly marked countenance.— 
At a little distance to the left of the body, stood 
the other men who were assembled, having their 
torches held aloft in their hand, and their forms 
bent towards the corpse, their faces indicating 
expectation, dread and horror, The female 
relatives of the deceased stood nearest his re- 
mains, their torches extended in the same direc- 

tion, their visions exhibiting the passions of des- 
pair and grief in their wildest characters, but as 
if arrested by some supernatural object betore 
their eyes, that produced a new and more awful 
feeling than grief. When the body was touch- 
ed, Frank stood as if himself bound by a spell to 
the spot. Atlength he turned his eyes to the 
mendicant, who stood silent and motionless, with 
the crucifix extended. in his hand. ‘Are you 
satisfied now?’ said he. 

- *That’s wanst,’ said the pilgrim: ‘you’ve to 
touch it three times.’ 

Frank hesitated a moment, but immediately 
stooped again,and touched it twice in succession, 
but it remained still unchanged as before. His 
father broke the silence by a fervent ejaculation 

of thanksgiving to God for the vindication of his 
son’s character, which he had just witnessed. 


murdered or shot him.’ 


yelping and barking incessantly. 


——— 


THE MURDERER’S PARDON. 


The winter of affliction, the hot sun of Iberia, 
and fatigues of many a field ef chivalry, had 
robbed six-and-twenty summers of their glad- 
some beauty, givirg to the warrior Pilgrim an 
Appearance matured and sedate. Talland fine- 
ly proportioned, his mien was dignified and 
graceful, while his features, regular and hand. 
some, were touched with an expression of me- 
lancholy. His blue eyes indicated a more 
northern race than his dark sun-burnt skin, dark 
moustaches'and Spanish costume. In the front 
of his broad-flapped, upwards-turned hat, he 
wore an escalop shell, which showed that he 
had been ona pilgrimage tothe shrine of San 
Jago de Compostello. He rode an Andalusian 
_jennet, black as jet, excepting a white star in 

the centre of the forehead, and a white ring 
above the hoof ofthe near hind-leg. At some 
distance behind him rode, on an English horse, 
his Biscayan valet, leading a Spanish mule, load- 
ed with the baggage and arms of the Pilgrim. 

Guilt—deep and fearful crimes—but in their 
enormity wholly unpremeditated, had banished 
him a voluntary exile from his native land. In 
the unthinking rashness of youth he had felici- 
tated himself in the success of a midnight fraud; 
but when the morning dawned, and the terrible 
truth became known to his victim, reason from 
that hapless fair one fled, and his own avenging 
brother fell beneath his unwilling sword. 

With what deep anguish he fled from that 
scene ofhorror? How profound had been his 
remorse, how truly penitent the following years 
of his life. 

As he now traversed the border of Hamp- 
shire, and he recognised objects familiar to him 
in the guileless days of youth; the pleasure they 
would have excited was changed into agony, 
as they reminded him with all the vividness of 
actual presence, of that one most fatal era of his 
existence. 

The turrents, clustered chimneys, high roofs, 
notched gables, and bay windows of a mansion 
were seen, for a moment, through an opening 
of the trees; and more continually, from its ele- 
vated site, the ivy-clad tower of a church, the 
main body of which was concealed by sume ma- 
jestic limes; the sun was sinking. behind the 
distant woods, and darted a parting gleam on 
that battlemented tower. The reas light 
faded away, anda purple haze every moment 
deepened into a more sombre gloom; that gold- 
en gleam was like one moment of life—that 
gloom the years that follow—the dark obscurity 
which rapidly o’erspreads the scene—the grave. 

The Pilgrim groaned from deep and bitter 

agony of soul. 
A turn in the read, and abruptly swelling 
banks, now shut out from the traveller’s view 
these distant objects of deeply painful interest, 
who now rode on buried in thought. - 

At length he was -oused from his reverie by 
the loud baying of dogs, and looking in the di- 
rection from which the sound came, he ovserv- 
ed, at a furlong’s distance, a cluster of buildings; 
corn, and hay-stacks, a pond, a fine ash, an: 
aged, almost leafless oak, and some stunted 
pollards. A deeply-rutted lane, between a 
thorn hedge, with a dappled green ditch on 
the right hand, anda wall of loose stones og the 
left, led to thisrural homestead. Desirous of a 
shelter for the night, he turned up the lane 
and soon reached the gate of the farm-yard.— 
The house was one of those long, rambling, 
high-roofed, thatched buildings, which in the 
sixteenth century, and long subsequent, was the 
abode of the substantial English yeoman; in 
connexion with which was, and running off in 
capricious irregularity, other buildings of vari- 
ous forms and dimensions, from the granary te 
the cow-house and pig-sty, and beyond these a 
cluster of corn and hay stacks of sufficient mag- 
nitude to prove the rural wealth of the owner. 
As the traveller approached, the large mas- 
tiffs, chained in the yard, growled, and the un 
restrained curs and terriers ran to meet him, 
The yeoman 
himself, with two or three children, and a farm 
servant, stood in the yard, gazing on the ap-. 
proaching stranger in silent wonder; but he 
was courteous and bland in his manners, and 
when he craved shelter for himself and servant 
for the night, the farmer dropped his fears of 


freebooters, and opened his gate with a frank 


‘ Now!” exclaimed M‘Kenna, in a loud exult-| and kindly welcome. The mule was unloaded, 


oxi ing tone, all see that I did not murdher 
is glorioxis !—so far that’s right, ifthe blood of| him? 


| * You pp,’ said a voice- which was immediate- 
to be done; will yon walk over undher the eye of | ly recognised as the voice of the deceased. 
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» and the farmer’s lads taking the charge of the 


cattle, Diego gladly followed his master into the 
house. - 

When the stranger had finished a homely re- 
past, and was seated on a high-backed scttle to 
the right of thefire, and his host on the oppo- 
site, while in a corner, still nearer the chimney, 
up which ascended the blue smoke from the 
blazing wood fire, sat the aged mother of the 
yeoman, knitting, with indefatigable industry a 
jarge stocking of blue worsted. The goodwife 
was still bustling about, and twocomely wenches 
were putting the house in order; while leaning 
against a long and high dresser, were three or 
four youths, whose sleek and rosy faces and va- 
cant expression of countenance, were strongly 
contrasted with the Swarthy and shrewd visage 
of the Biscayan valet, who stood a little distant 
from were his master sat. The younger children 
were seated on stools or onthe floor, amusing 
themselves with a kitten, but occasionally steal- 
ing a look of fearful inquiry at the travellers, 

The stranger sat some time musing; his eyes 
fixed on the crackling and blazing billets, which 
fitfully lighted the more prominent objects in 
the irregularly-built chamber, while it left 
others in impervious gloom. At length he ad- 
dressed some observations to his host on matters 
likely to be interesting to him, and, in the 
course of a somewhat desultory conversation, 
let fall that he had himself recently arrived from 
Spain, and not being pressed for time on his 
journey to London, would like to tarry a few 
days at the farm if agreeable to his host. After 
sundry deprecatory apologies for the lowliness 
of the abode and fare for a gentleman of the 
stranger’s supposed rank, his proposition was 
agreed to. This point being arranged, the 
stranger again spoke of the surrounding country, 
and at last mentioned the ivy- clad tower of the 
church he had seen in the distance with the 
castellated mansion beyond it. 

«¢{ never like to look at either,” said the 
farmer, ‘‘and am glad that that is not our parish 
church.” 

‘*Why?” said the stranger, and the next 
moment seemed to regret that he had asked the 
question. 

“Because you see, sir, I loved the old 
knight,” said the farmer, ‘the was a good friend 
to. me when a friend was most needed.” 

The stranger shaded his eyes from the fire, 
but did not speak. 

hear,” resumed the farmer, that the 
heirs-at-law are claiming the estate, as though 
Master Charles were really dead.” 

‘And so he is,’ said the goodwife, stopping 
in the middle of the kitchen. ‘It was out of 
nature that a ship could ever cross the sea with 
such a fiend on board—the blessed Virgin for- 
give me!’ 

‘Hold thy peace Bridget, hold thy peace!’ 
said the farmer, ‘ thou knowest not what thou 
sayest.’ 

* Not know!’ said Bridget, coming for. 
ward, ‘ then [should like to know who should 
know if IL don’t. Was not my poor sister— 
Héaven rest her soul! sworn gossip to Alice 
Mayfield, the still woman at the hail, and did 
not Alice tell the whole rights of the story to 
my poor sister, .and did not Kitty tell them all to 
me?—not know indeed!’ 

* Ay, ay, you heard enough, I doubt not,’ said 
the farmer; * but I don’t believe all I hear.’ 

‘Then you ought tobe ashamed of yourself 
for doubting honest folks,’ said Bridget; ‘ but 
I suppose you won’t say the poor dear young 
Jady did not go stark star.ng mad!” 

The stranger groaned. 

* And that incarnate fiend, Master Charles, 
did not slay his brother? continued Bridget; 
but looking at the stranger, instead of at her 
husband, and as she thus plunged into the very 
middle of the tragical story, the various members 
of the house closed around. 

* ‘here was some sad mistake,’ said the farm- 


‘Mistake!’ cried his wife. ‘What, were 


they mistaken who found Master Edward run 


through the body with his own brother’s sword? 
Were they mistaken who watched the poor 
crazed lady? Was the old father mistaken w hen 
he followed his son and her to the grave, and 
was laid down in it himself, within three short 
months of that serpent Charles having done all 
these horrors?’ 

The stranger abruptly rose and walked from 
the cottage. 

‘Thou art always talking about what thou 
knowest nothing of,’ said the farmer.’ 


‘if i had l should not have been heeded? 


said the dame significantly, ‘ and [ will make no 
bed to-night for no body knows who—’ 

* Wisht, goody,’ said the farmer. teal 

‘I beg pardon, young man,’ said the wife to 
the Biscayan. ‘Whois your master? 

‘ Non Inglesi, senora,’ replied the Spaniard, 
bowing. 

‘{ never heard the name before,’ said the 
goodwife. ‘What do you say is your master’s 
name?” 

‘Non Inglesi, senora,” was the reply, and 
none other could she obtain from the honest 
Biscayan. 

‘| believe he can’t speak Englislr;’ said the 
goodwife to her husband, ‘ which is a proof 
that he is no better than his master, and so | 
think the sooner we send them both packing 
the better.’ 

The stranger re-entered thé cottage, his 
face in spite of a southern sun was pallid, his 
eyes heavy, and the expression of his counte- 
nance full of melancholy. The farmer filled a 
horn with nut-brown ale, and presented it with 
a kindly manner to his guest, who declined not 
the well-meant offer; but the goodwife had 
certain vague suspicions and imaginings, to sat- 
isfy which she would not let the subject drop. 

* So as | was saying,’ and she addressed her- 
self directly to the stranger, ‘when poor Mis- 
tress Amelia died—”’ 

The stranger again raised his hand to his 
forehead. ‘The broken hearted old knight 
had her name put on the coffin as the lawful 
wifé of his poor murdered son—what do you 
think of that, sir?” 

* Think!” said the stranger; turning his head, 
and looking so wildly in her face that the goad- 
wife started two paces back. ‘Think! why in 
that was the madness of the whole!’ 

* The blessed Virgin protect us!’ ejaculated 
the goodwife, ‘why they were not all mad.’ 

The stranger recovering himself resumed 
his former position. 

‘Do you think, sir, Master Charles knew they 
were married?’ said the goodwife, after a pause, 
with the feminine tact at cross-examining, for 
which some members of the legal long robe so 
greatly pique themselves. 

‘ifhe had he would indeed have been the 
fiend you have styled him,’ said the stranger. 

‘Then ashe was a friend of yours, sir,’ said 
the goodwife, ‘I suppose you don’t think there 
was any harm in going under cover of the night, 
and passing himself as his brother, because he 
did not know the poororphan adupted by his 
father was that brother’s lawful wife?’ 

‘Woman! why spexk you thus” said the 
stranger, sternly. ‘I would retire to rest.’ 

‘To rest!’ muttered: his excited hostess. — 
‘Can you rest?’ 

The stranger rose, but recovering his self 
possession, he resumed his seat, and seemed to 
forget the presence of the person who had so 
greatly excited him. He spoxe to his frank 
and single minded host, of cattle, corn and pas- 
tures; leaving his hostess to bustie about, mut- 
tering and glancing at him eyes of suspicion 
and of dread.. But her heart was not unkind, 
and forgetting her threat, she went and pre- 
pared her best bed for the stranger, and when 
she again approached the kitchen fire, she ab- 
solutely started on beholding her youngest and 
favourite child, a boy between three and four 
years of age, standing on the stranger’s knees, 
and laughing,and playing with his moustaches. 

*Come to me, Willy,’ said the mother, with 
a voice and manner as (hough her beloved were 
in the hads of the evil one. 

But the child heeded her not. She took hold 
of his rightarm. ‘Come to me, lammy,’ she 


‘said, coaxingly. 


‘No, won’t,’ said the child, Vil stop and 
sleep, with gentleman—naughty mammy not 
maké bed for nobody.’ 

The goodwife’ coloured, and looked fora 

moment in the now mildly smiling and handsome 
fsce of the stranger—so beautiful, he could not 
be bad!—and he had won the heart of her child! 
it was impossible! These are chordsto a wo- 
man’s heart, which, if touched, are yours—no 
matter what else you be. 
- From this moment ‘all allusion to the tragical 
events of bygone years were carefullv avoided, 
and the stranger during some days sdjourned at 
the farm in uninterrupted quiet. His chief grati- 
fication appeared to be in penetrating the 
depths of the forest, in which he would wander 
for many hours apparently absorbed in thought, 
so. much so that when his path was occasionally 
crossed by a countryman he seemed uncon- 
scious of the respect with which he would be 
greeted. 


immediate precincts. Héhad indeed listened 


of which he had the charge; and when those 


»this sad tale, with all its various colouring, the 
stranger listened with constrained composure, 
but offered neither interruption nor comment; 
but when, aftera short silence, the sexton said, 

* Master Charles wasa fine, generous, spirited 
youth. Ican even yet scarcely believe him 
capable of such fearful deeds—if he be alive 
whata sorrowful heart he must have!—poor 
fellow!—his good father prayed God to forgive 
hime 

The stranger breathed with difficulty. 

‘God forgive him!’ said the sexton. 

‘God forgive him!’ muttered the stranger, 


-and drawing his hat over his brow, and touching, 
in doing so, the escalop of San Jago de Cdm- 
postello, he turned slowly away, and was soon 
lost in the deepening shades of the forest. 

A fine autumnal day was closing in, and the 
stranger, buried in thought, was still wandering 
in the forest. For some time the clash of swords, 
and brief ejaculations of human voices, close at 
hand, were wholy unheeded, so completely 
was the agency of the external senses in abey- 
ance to the profound operations of all-absorbing 


the temple, and he sta:ted completely awakened 
to surrounding circumstances. He had pene- 
trated the very depths of the forest, in which 
huge oaks thorwing their gnarled and _ fantastic 
arms around, gave with their sacred foliages, a 
wild horror to the scene. He beheld, leaning 
aguinst a masaive tree, a young and 
female overwhelmed w t) terror, and gazing on 
a cavalier of: most noble presence, who was 
mantully contesting with his conteau du chasse, 
against the combined assaults of two powerful 
and visored men, armed with long cut.and-thrust 
swords. 

The stranger could not doubt a single instant 
on which sule be should array himself, and 
drawing his highly-tempered steel of far-famed 
Toledo, sprung forward te the succour of the 
cavalier, Although thus placed, in point of 
numbers, on an equality, the ruifians did not give 
up the contest, but seemed to rely on their gi- 
gantic frames as superior to the more slight and 
elegant proportions of the two cavaliers. But 
iw this they soon found their error, and their 
blood began to flow trom some severe wounds, 
ere, uttering a mutual signal-cry, they sudden- 
ly started off in opposite directions, and in an 
instant disappeared. 

* Thou hast dove well,’ said the cavalier to 
his deliverer. 

The stranger drew himself up, looked at his 
late ally, and then, without noticing his words, 
approached the lady they had rescued. 

iler heart seemed too full for utterance; at 
length she happily burst into a flood of tears. 

* By holy Paul,’ said the cavalier, approach- 
ing, ‘thou hast done me good service, which 
shall not be forgotten. —Ods fish! what a scaape 
I was in with these big-boned knaves—gra- 
mercy, an’ you had not come, 1 should have had 
enow on my hattds:—pretty demoiselle, what 
in the fiend’s name brought you into the midst 
of this forest with two masked ruffians for 
pratical lovers?” 

‘The lady sobbed but could not speak. 

‘Is she a stranger to you, sir” inquired their 
rescuer. 

‘ Never saw her in my life before,’ replied 
the cavalier. ‘Lost myself in hunting, and stum- 
bled on those ruffiansin time to stop, ere too 
late, the foul assault:—she’s beautiful, i’ faith‘ 
but I like not tears—they spoil the eyes:— 
cheer ye, cheer ye, lady, we'll have aid anon.’ 
And so saying, he raised a silver bugle to his 
lips, and sounded a call that awakened a score 
echoes in the forest. These no sooner died 
away, than other horns were heard, and, by 
and by, a crashing through the trees, and tram- 
pling of horses, and yet a little while and hunt- 
ers gaily apparelled came, by ones, twos, and 
threes, galloping to the spot, who all, as they 
arrived, doffed their plumed bonnets to the 
cavalier. 


| ‘Qds fish! my gallants,’ he said, with impa- 


offers were declined, he seemed desirous of 
piquing the stranger’s curiosity by relating many king. 
wondrous events of past generations; but none /mark me—I will grant this brave gentleman a 
of which were so truly appalling as the fatal one boon, when to ye [may say nay.’ So turning 
which had oeen already dimly sketched. To) to the traveller, he said, * Soho! brave pilgrim 


mind, when a piercing shriek rent the gates of 


| 


Frequently had he approached the deserted | tient gesture, ‘IT owe you marvellous thanks! 
mansion, and that ivy-clad tower, and field of I should have been as dead as Richard but for 
“sepulture, but he had not once entered their this brave fellow!’ 


* My liege,’ said one, throwing himself from 


to the garrulouschroniclings of the aged sexton, his horse, and bending his knee to the young 
who, with bonnet in hand, had invited him to King Harry the Eighth, ‘we have been this 
enter and see the tombs, and even the hall hour traversing the 


forest in all directions 
searching for your grace.’ 

‘I like not such hooded hawks,’ said the 
‘ But as to you, Stanley—and-the rest, 


from San Jago, what boon thou asked, were it 
the brightest jewel of my crown, on a king’s 
royal word it shall be granted.’ 

The stranger bent his left knee, and said 
looking in the king’s face, * My liege, it is the 
brightest jewel in your crown I claim.” 

Ha!” exclaimed the king. — 

‘Tis mercy!’ said the kneeling pilgrim. 

‘ So won, so pledged, so asked,’ replied the 
monarch, ‘thou hast it, were thou traitor to our 
crown and life.’ 

‘From such iniquity God shield me,’ said, 
the pilgrim. ‘ Mine is a private crime of deep- 
est die!’ 

‘I grieve to hear such acknowledgment of 
guilt from one of such noble bearing,’ said 
Henry; but my-royal ward is plighted, and the 
great seal shall confirm thy pardon. God, not 
man, must now be thy judge!’ 

* My future life shall speak my gratitude,’ 
said the pilgrim; ‘and my penitence deprecate 
the wrathful judgment of God!’ 

* Arise, and tell me who thou art,’ said the 
monarch. 

‘Charles Brandon,’ replied the pilgrim, 
standing erect. 

* Ha! Charles Brandon!’ exclaimed the king, 
and all the courtiers looked with increased cu- 
riosity at the pilgrim. ‘I! have heard the tra- 
gedy of thy house—beshrew me but thy cunning 
feint had a doleful end—but thou shalt tell me 
the tale thyself. Gad so! thou art marked for 
adventures!—here is our fair rescued demoiselle 
who hath gotten half-a-dozen knights to console 
her, while we are wasting time on prerogative. 
Fair lady, we shall mount you on a gently-pa- 


cing palfrey, and escort you to your home, if 


so it please you.’ 

The rescued lady was with all care escorted 
to her home, and from the hour of that meeting 
with the king, the deep grief of the pilgrim 
began to soften, and then arose the bright star 
of Charles Brandon’s splendid fortune. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, Avueust 24, 1833. 


AN ADVENTURE. 

The Philadelphia Gazette relates the following 

recent adventure, on the part of Major Hurlick, the 
noted Militia Fine Collector, 


On Wednesday afternoon, he was observed in the 
vicinity of Noble and Front street, wiih a roll of 
militia bills, and his eternal green bag, and no soon. 
er observed, than the whole neighbourhood was in 
commotion. The streets were filled with men and 
women, cats and dogs; the windows were blocked 
up with huinan heads—men left their business to 
noté the wonderful scene, For atime, silenece pre= 
vailed, and the multitude awaited the shitting ot the 
scene in breathless attention. “Phere goes 
lick,” at length shouted a yellow-headed urehin, 
which was the signal for the commencement of a 
grand atiack, ‘Hurrah for the mad dog” said 
ther, and **mad dog, mad dog,” was heard in all die 
rections, ‘Deal him gently,” shouted a third, fol- 
lowing the ery with a shower of stale eggs, from a 
barrel full, which had becn placed in a convenicut 
spot for the use of the mob. ‘hen ensued such an 
uproar, as the people of the Northern Libertics 
never before witnessed. Hurlick ran—the mob 
pursued, shouting and pelting— he entered a private 
house, went through, and made his escape by a back 
door, but was seen and followed. He jumped into 
a pig-pen, but was glad to eseape with the loss of his 
coat tail, Again be ran, and again he was pursued, 
the ery of ‘‘mad dog!” still resounding in his ears, 
Asa last resort, when nearly exhausted, he opened 
a cellar door, and jumped down. The cellar was 
hali full of water, and souse went the unhappy col- 
lector, up to his middle. Here be remained for 
some time—the mob seeing the predicament in 
which he was placed, molested him no farther,fand 
after atime, he was taken out, and sent home, 


MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
This is the title of another new novel, from the 


_pen of Mr. James, the author of Darnley and Kiche- 


lieu, who since the death of Sir Walter Scott, stands 
in the first rank of historical novelist. It has just been 


republished by the Harpers, and may be had of most 
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of the Philadelphia booksellers. It will be eagerly 
sought after by all those who have read the former 
productions of the same writer. The London cri- 
ties pronounce it his best composition, and the editor 
of the New York American expresses the opinion, af- 
ter a careful perusal of the first volume, that Mary 
of Burgundy will be as great a favourite as any 
work that has preceded it from the same hand. We 
shall find space for extracts in a day or two, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER, Esa. 
BY THOMAS TAYLOR. 
Philadelphia: Key & Biddie. 

The advantages of biography are too numerous 
and too generally appreciated, to reniler it necessary 
to enlarge upon them here. We may, however, be 
permitted to observe, that there is no species of com- 
position so well calculated to attract and instruct the 
mind, as well and faithfully written lives of indivi- 
duals, eminent for talents, genius, or virtue. 

History presents us with merely the public con- 
duct and character of men conspicuous for rank, sta- 
tion, or intellectual eminence, but private memoirs 
introduce us to their domestic habitations and fire 
sides, where we can contemplate them in the naked 
unreservedness of their dispositions, and behold 
them in that position most favourable to forming a 
just conception of their habits, virtues, vices, and 
whole tone of character. 

The work before us is eminently conspicuous for 
the fidelity with which the author has portrayed the 
particular character of the poet. 

He has presented to our minds Cowper as he lived, 
thought, wrote and acted, and by availing himself of 
the correspondence of the poet with his several 
friends, we are made acquainted with his feelings, 
and all those distressing meutal depressions which 
began early in life, and pursued bim- with more or 
less intensity until death. 

No one possessing the ordinary sensibilities of hu- 
manity, can peruse the details of Cowper’s melan- 
choly lite, without being deeply affected. ‘The great- 
est portion of bis life was clouded with sumbre 
ideas and fearful anticipations—vccasionally despair 
reigned triumphant, and then reason forsook her 
throne, and for months this child of genius exhibited 

the melancholy spectacle of a being endowed with 
the highest attributes of mental power the subject of 
insanity. 


Throughout life Cowper displayed the warmest 
attachment to his friends, and for al! those from 
whom he had ever received a kindness, he mani- 
fested a heart full of tender and gratetul cecollec- 
tions. 

William Cowper was born on the 15th day of 
November, 1731, at Great Berkhamstead, Hertford- 
shire. He was designed for the profession of the 
law, and after leaving Westdiinster school in his 
eighteenth year, he was artcled to a solicitor, with 
whom he en,aged to stay three years. 

At the age of twenty-one, in 1752, Cowper took 
chambers in the loner ‘Vemple, where -he remained 
nearly twelve years. 

Dur.ng the whole of this period, he appears to have 
accomplished but litle in the way of composition, 
and it isa subject of regret that the poet should have 
spent so valuable a portion of his life so unprofita- 
bly. 

The law, however, was a pursuit not at all adapted 
to Cowper’s feelings or genins; his extreme diffidence 
and modesty disquatified him entirely for the tur- 
moils and collisions of a court, He_was therefore 
compelled to abandon the law, and resign all hopes 
of advancement from that quarter. 

Afier the death of his father in 1756, it became 
necessary for Cowper to adopt some measures to 
increase his income. 

The situation of Reading Clerk and Clerk of the 
Journals in the House of Lords having become va- 
cant, he was by a friend appointed to the first of 
these stations, but it being necessary for him to 
appear at the bar of the House of Peers, the appre- 
hension of this public exhibition quite prostrated 
his meek and gentle spirit; he was therefore com- 
pelled to resign, requesting his friend to give him 
the other situation, although not half so profitable; 
his friend reluctantly acquiesced; but here the same 

difficulties occurred, and after suffering much men- 
tal agony, the poet was forced to give up all ideas 


he for ever lost those great advantages which were 
then within his reach. Of the subsequent incidents 
of his life, we must refer to the work itself, where 
our readers will find much that will interest their 
minds, and improve their hearts. 

Cowper died on the 25th April, 1800, and was bu- 
ried on Saturday, the 2d May, in St. Edmund’s 
Chapel, Dereham Church. 

The work is judiciously and carefully written, and 
the amiable author has done ample justice to the 
merits, virtues and talents of the poet. 

We can commend this production to the whole 
reading community, certain that no one can contem- 
plate the melancholy circumstances of Cowper’s life, 
without feeling that to christian piety he was indebt- 
ed for all the comfoit and peace which he enjoyed 
here, and that the exercise of a lively and active faith, 
is to be attributed his preservation from confirmed, 


settled and raving madness. - 
The work is beautifully *‘got up,” and is embel- 


lished with an elegant engraving of the poet. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New York Mirror. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 

BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Rome—Front of St. Peter’s: equipages of the car- 
dinals: beggars: body of the church: tomb of St. 
Peter: the Tiber: fortress-tomb of Adrian: Jews’ 
quarter: Forum: Barberini palace: portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci: her melancholy history: picture of 
the Fornarina: likeness of Giorgione’s mistress: 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife: the palaces Doria and 
Seiarra: portrait of Olivia Waldachini: of “a cele- 
brated widow:” of Semiramis: Clande’s landscapes: 
Brill’s: Beughel’s:: Notti’s ‘woman catching 
fleas:” Da Viuei’s Queen Giovanna: portrait of a 
temale Voria: Prince Doria: Palace Sciarra: Brill 
and Both’s landscapes: Claude’s: picture of Noah 
intoxicated: Romuana’s Fornarina: Da Vinci’s two 
pictures, 
Drawn in twenty different directions on starting 
from my lodgings this morning, I found myself -un- 
decided where to pass my day, im front of St. Peter’s. 
Some gorgeous cerewony was jus over, and the 
sumptuous equipages of the cardinals, blazing in the 
sun with their mountings of gold and silver, were 
driving up and dashing away from the end of th: 
long colonnades, producing any effect upon the mind 
rather than a devout one. I stood admiring their 
fiery horses and gay liveries, till the last rattled from 
the square, and then mounted to the deserted church 
Its -vast vestibule was filled with Beggars, diseased 
inevery conceivable manner, halting, groping and 
crawling about in search of strangers of whom to 
implore charity —a contrast to the splendid pavement 
beneath and the gold and marble above and around, 
which would reconcile one to see the ‘*mighty dome” 
melted into alms, and his holinessreduced to a plain 
chapel and a rusty cassock. 

Lifting the curtain, L stood in the body of the 
church. There were perhaps twenty persons, at 
different distances, on its immense floor, the farthest 
off (six hundred and fourteen feet from me!) looking 
like pigmy in the far perspective. St. Peter’s is 
less like a church than a collection of large churches 
enclosed under a gigantic rvot. The chapels at the 
sides are larger than most houses of public worship 
in our country, and of these there may be eight or 
ten, not included in the effect of the vast interior. — 
One is lost in it. Lt isa city of columns and sculp- 
ture and mosaic. Its walls are encrusted with pre- 
cious sienes and masterly workmanship to the very 
top, and its wealth may be conceived, when yeu 
remember that, sianding in the centre and raising 
your eyes aloft, there are four hundred and forty 
feet between you and the roof of the dome—the 
height, almost, of a mountain. 

1 walked up towards the tomb of St. Peter, passing 
inmy way a soliiary worshipper here and there, 
upon his knees, and arrested constantly by the ex- 
quisite beauty of the statuary with which the co- 
lumnsare carved, Accustomed, as we are in Ameri- 
ex, to churches filled with pews, it is hardly pos- 
sible to imagine the noble effect of a vast mosaic 
floor, unincumbered even with a choir, and only 
broken by a few prostrate figures, just specking its 
wide area. All catholic churches are without fixed 
seats, aut) St.’ Peter’s seems scarce measurable to the 
eye, itis so far and clear, from one extremity to the 
other. 

1 passed the hundred lamps burning over the tom) 
of St. Peter, the lovely female statue, (covered with 
a bronze, drapery, because its exquisite beauty was 
thought dangerous to the morality of the young 
priests, ) reclining upon the tomb of Paul HL, the 
ethereal figures of Canova’s geniuses weeping at the 
door of the tomb of the Stuarts, (where sleeps the 
pretender Charles Edward, ) the thousand, thousand 
rich and beautiful monuments of art and taste crowd- 
ing every corner of this wondrous church—I passed 
them, I say, with the same lost and unexamining, 
unparticularizing feeling which I cannot overcome 
in this place—a mind borne off its feet and confused 
and overwhelmed with the tide of astonishment—the 
one grand impression of thé whole. I dare say, 
a little more familiarity with St. Peter’s will do 


of being able to appear in public, and consequently 


away the feeling, but I left the church, after two 


hours loitering in its aisles, despairing, and scarce 
wishing to examine or make a note. 

Those beautiful fountains, moistening the air over 
the whole area of the column-encircled front!—and 
that tall Egyptian pyramid, sending up its slender 
and perfect spire between! One lingers about, and 
turns again and again to gaze around him, as he 
leaves St. Peter’s, in wonder and admiration, 

1 crossed the ‘liber, at the fortress-tomb of Adrian, 
and threading the long streets at the western side 
of Rome, passed through the Jews’ quarter, and en- 
tered the Forum. The sun lay warm among the 
ruins of the great temples and columas of ancient 
Rome, and, seating myself on a fragment of an an- 
tique frieze, near the noble arch ot Septimius Seve- 
rus, I gazed on the scene, for the first time, by day- 
light. I had been in Rome, on my first visit, during 
the full moon, and my impressions of the Foram 
with this romantic enhancement were vivid in my 
memory. One would think it enough to be upon 
the spot at any time, with light to see if, but what 
with modern exeavatioas, fresh banks of earth, carts, 
boys playing at marbles, and wooden sentry-boxes, 
and what with the Parisian promenade, made by the 
French through the centre, the imagination is too 
disturbed and hindered in daylight. The moon 
gives it allone covering of gray and silver. The 
old columns stand up in all ther solitary majesty, 
wrecks of beauty and taste; silence leaves the fancy 
to find a voice for itself; and from the palaces of 
the Cesars to the prisons of the capitol, the whole 
train of emperors, senators, conspirators and citi- 
zens, are summoned with but halt a thought, and the 
magic glass is filled with moving and re-animated 
Rome. ‘There, beneath those walls, on the right, in 
the Mammertine prisons, perished Jugurtha, (and 
here, too, were imprisoned St. Paul and St. Peter,) 
and opposite,upon the Palatine-hill, lived the mighty 
masters of Rome, in the’ ** Palaces of the Cesars,” 
and beneath the majestic arch beyond, were led, as 
a seal of their slavery, the captives from Jerusalem, 
and in these temples, whose ruins cast their shadows 
at my feet, walked and discoursed Cicero and the 
philosophers, Brutus and the patriots, Catiline and 
the conspirators, Augustus and the scholars and 
poets, and the great stranger in Rome, St. Paul, 
gazing at the false altars, and burning in his heart to 
reveal to them the “unknown God ” What men 
have crossed the shadows of these very columns! 
and what thoughts, that have moved the world, have 
been born beneath them! 

The Barberini palace contains three or four mas- 
ter-pieces of painting. The most celebrated is the 
portrait of Beatrice Cenci, by Guide. The melan- 
choly and strange history of this beautiful girl has 
been told in a variety of ways, and is probably fa- 
miliar te every reader. Guido saw her on ber way 
to execution, and has painted her as she was dressed, 
in the gray habit and head-dress made by her own 
hands and finished but an hour before she put it on. 
There are engravings anil copies of the picture all 
over the world, but none that I have seen give any 
idea of the excessive gentleness and serenity of the 
countenance. ‘The eyes retain traces of weeping, 
but the child-like mouth, the soft girlish lines of 
features that look as if they never bad worn more 
than the one expression of youthfulness and affection, 
are allin repose, and the head is turned over the 
shoulder with as simple a sweetness as if she had but 
looked back to say a good-night before going to her 
chamber to sleep. She little looks like what she 
was—one of the firmest and boldest spirits whose 
history is recorded, After murdering her father for 
his fiendish attempts upon her virtue, she endured 
every torture rather than disgrace her family by con- 
fession, and was only moved from her constancy, at 
last, by the agonies of her younger brother on the 
rack. Who would read capabilities like these, in 
these heavenly and child-like features? : 

The gallery contains also, a delicious picture of 
the Fornarina, by Raphael himself, and a portrait of 
Giorgione’s mistress, as a Carthagenian slave, the 
same head multiplied so often in his and Titian’s 
pictures. ‘The original of the admirable picture of 
Joseph andthe wife of Potiphar, is alsohere. A 
copy of it is in the gallery of Florence. 

I have passed a day between the two palaces Doria 
and Sciarra, nearly opposite each other in the Corso 
at Rome. ‘The first is an immense gallery of per- 
haps a thousand pictures, distributed through seven 
large halls, and four galleries encircling the court. 
In the first four rooms | found nothing that struck 
me particularly, In the fifth was a portrait, by an 
unknown artist, of Olivia Waldachini, the favourite 
and sister in law of Pope Innocent X.—a handsome 
woman, with that round fullness in the throat and 
neck, which, (whether it existed in the originals, or 
isa part of a painter’s ideal cf a woman of pleasure) 
is universal in portraits of that character. In the 
same room was a portrait of a “celebrated widow,” 
“by Vandyek,* a had-been beautiful woman, in a staid 
cap, the hands wonderfally painted, ) an(*# large and 
rich picture of Semiramis, by one of the Caraceis. 

In the galleries hung the landscapes by Claude, 
famous through the world. It is like roving through 
a paradise, to sit and look at them. His broad 
green lawns, his half hidden temples, his life-like, 
luxuriant trees, his fountains, his sunny streams—all 
flush into the eye like the bright opening of a Uto- 
pia, or some dream overa deseription from Boecac- 
cio. It is what Italy might be in a golden age—her 
ruins rebuilt into the transparent air, her weods 
unprofaned, her people pastoral and refined, and 
every valley a landscape of Arcadia. I can conceive 


“Claude in travelling through Italy, Itis finding a 
home for one’s visionary fancies—those children of 
moonshine that one begetsin a colder clime, but 
scarce dares acknowledge till he has seen them un- 
der a more congenial sky. ~ More plainly, one does 
not know whether his abstract imaginations of pasto- 
ral lifeand scenery are not ridiculous and unreal, 
till he has seen one of these landscapes, and felt 
steeped, if | may use such a word, in the very love- 
liness which inspired the pencil of the painter.— 
There he finds the pastures, the groves, the fairy 
structures, the clear waters, the straying groups, 
the whole delicious scenery, as bright as in his 
dreams,and he feels as if he should bless the artist for 
the liberty to acknowledge freely to himself the 
possibility of so beautiful a world. 

€ wenton through the long galleries, goin 
back again and again to see the Claudes. In the thir 
division of the gallery were one or two small and 
bright landscapes, by Brill, that would have enchant- 
ed us if seen elsewhere; and four strange pictures, 
by Breughel, representing the four elements, by a 
kind of half poetical, half supernatural lundseapes, 
one of which had a very lovely view of a distant vil- 
lage. Then there was the famous picture of the 
‘*woman catching fleas,” by Gherardodelle Notti, a 
perfect piece of life. She stands close to a lamp, 
with a vessel of hot water before her, and is just 
closing her thumb and finger over a flea, which she 
has detected on the bosom of her dress, Some eight 
or ten are boiling already in the water, and the ex- 
pression upon the girl’s face is that of the most grave 
and unconscious interest in her employment. Next 
to this amusing picture hangs a portrait of Queen 
Giovanna, of Naples, by Leonardi da Vinci, a copy 
of which I had seen mach prized, in the possession 
of thearchbishop of Torento. It scarce looks * like 
the talented and ambitious queen she was, but it does 
full justice to her passion for amorous intrigue—a 
face full of the woman. 

The last picture we came to, was one not even 
mentioned in the catalogue, an old portrait of one of 
the females of the Doria family. It was a girl of 
eighteen, with a kind of face that in life must have 
been extremely fascinating. While we were look- 
ing at it, we heard a kind of gibbering laugh from 
the outer apartment, and an old man, in » cardinal’s 
dress, dwarfish in size, and with deformed and use- 
less legs, came shuffling into the gallery, supported 
by two priests. His features were imbecility itself, 
rendered almost horrible by the contrast of the care 
dinal’s red exp. The cus‘ode took off his hat and bow- 
ed low, and the old man gave usa hall-bow and a 
long laugh in passing, and disappeared at the end of 
thegallery, This was the Prince Doria, the owne 
er of the palace, and a cardinal of Rome! the sole 
remaining representative of one of the most power- 
ful snd ambitious families of Italy! There could 
not be a more affecting type of the great ‘* mistress 
of the world” herself. Her very children have 
dwindled into idiots. 

We crossed the Corso to the Palace Sciarra.— 
collection here is small, but choice. Half a do- 
zen small but exquisite landscapes, by Brill and 
Both, grace the second room. Here are also three 
small Claudes, very beautiful. In the next room is 
a finely coloured but most indecent picture of Noah 
intoxicated, by Andrea Sacchi, and a portrait by 
Giulio Romano, of Raphacl’s celebrated Fornarina, 
to whose lovely face one becomes so accustomed in 
Italy, that it seems like that of an acquaintance. 

In the last room are two of the most celebrated 
pictures in Rome. The first is by Leonardo da Vin- 
ci, and represents Vanity anid Modesty, by two fe- 
males standing together in conversation-—one a hand- 
some, gay; volatile looking creature, covered with 
ornaments, and listening unwillingly to what seems 
a lecture from the other, upon her foibles, The face 
of the other is a heavenly coneeption of women— 
earnest, delicate and lovely—the ideal one forms to 
himself, betore intercourse with the world, gives, 
him a distaste for its purity. The moral lesson of 
the picture is more forcible than language. The 
painter deserved to have died, as he did in the arms 
of an emperor. 

The other picture represents two gamblers cheating 
a youth, a very striking piece of nature. It is com- 
mon, from the engravings. On the opposite side of 
the room, is a very expressive pieture, by Schidone, 
On the ruins of au old tomb stands a skull, beneath 
whichis written—‘* J, too, was of Arcadia;”’ and, 
at a little distance, gazing at itin attitudes of earnest 
reflection, stand two shepherds, strack simultaneous- 
ly with the moral. It is a poetical thought, and 
wrought out with great truth and skill. 

Our eyes aching and our attention exhausted with 
pictures, we drove from the Sciarra to the ruined 
palaces of the Cesars. Here, on an eminence above 
the Tiber, with the Forum beneath us on one side, 
the Coliseum on the other, and all the towers and 
spires of modern and catholic Rome arising on her 
many hills beyond, we seated ourselves on fragments 
of marble, half buried in the grass, and mused away 
the hours till sunset. On this spot Romulus founded 
Rome The princely Augustus, in the last days of 
her glory, laid here the foundations of his imperial 
palace, which, continued by Caligula and Tiberius, 
and eompleted by Domitian, covered the hill, like a 
small city. It was a labyrinth of temples, baths, 
pavilions, fountains and gardens, with a large theatre 
at the western extremity; 204, adjoining the temple 
of Apollo, was a library filled with the best authors, 
and ornamented with a colossal bronzed statue of 
Apollo, of excellent Etrasean workmanship. ”— 


| no higher pleasure for the imagination than (o see a | “Statues of the fifty daughters of Danaus Siuramdert, 
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surrounded the portico,” (of this same temple, ) ‘‘and 
opposite them were equestrian statues of their hus- 
bands.”? About a bandred years ago, accident dis- 
covered, in the gardens buried in rubbish, a magni- 
ficent hall, two hundred feet in length and one hun- 
dred and thirty-two in breadth, supposed to have 
been built by Domitian. It was richly ornamented 
with statues, and columns of precious marbles, and 
near it were baths in excellent preservation. ‘*But,” 
says, Stark, ‘‘immense and superb as was this first 


built palace of the Cesars, Nero, whose extravagance 
and passion for architecture knew no limits, thought 
ijt much too small for him, and extended its edifices 
and gardens from the [alatine to the Esquiline.— 
After the destruction of the whole, by fire, sixty- 
five years after Christ, he added to it his celebrated 
*Golden House,’ which extended from one extremity 
to the other of the Celaa Hill.” | 

The ancient walls, which made the whole of the 
Mount Palatine a fortress, still hold together its earth 
and its ruins. It is a broad tabular eminence, worn 
into foot-paths which wind al every moment around 
broken shafts of marble, fragments of statuary, or 
broken and ivy covered fountains. Part of it is cul- 
tivated as a vineyard by the degenerate modern Ro- 
mans, and the baths, into which the water still pours 
from aqueducts encrusted with aged stalactites, are 
public washing places for the contadini, eight or ten 
of whom were splashing away in their red jackets, 
with gold bodkins in their hair, while we were mo- 


* ralizing on their worthier progenitors of eighteen 


centuries ago. It is a beautiful spot of itself, and, 
with the delicious, soft sunshine of an Italian spring, 
the tall green grass beneath our feet, and an air as 
soft as June just stirring the myrtles and jasmines 
growing wild wherever the ruins gave them place, 
our enjoyment of the overpowering assoctations of 
the spot was ample and untroubled. I could wish 
every refined spirit in the world had shared our plea- 
sant hour upon the Palatine. 


* So called in the catalogue. The custode, how- 
ever, told us it was a portrait of the wife of Vandyck, 
painted as an old woman to mortify her excessive 
vanity, when she was but twenty-three. He kept the 

icture until she was older, and, at the time of his 
eath, it had become a flattering likeness, and was 
carefully treasured by the widow. 


From the Pennsylvenia Inquirer. 
PORCELAIN MANUFACTURE. 

For a series of ages the manufacture of Porcelain 
was confined to China, and thence called china, or 
china-ware. The Chinese call it ¢se-ki, and the word 

orcelain or purcelain (which is derived from the 
Dikeinnds porcelanu, a cup,) is but little known 
among them; the word is used only by a few of the 
manulacturers and merchants. The porcelain of our 
times was considered by Scaliger and Cardan, the 
same as what the Romans called vasa murrhina, 
murrina, and murrea, which was first seen during 
Pompey’s triumph at Rome, and by them supposed 
to be made of eggs and sea-shells, finely ground, and 
buried in the earth for eighty or more years. ‘This 
idea is entirely erroneous, as the aceount we shall 
here give will clearly prove. 

So late as 1810 Porcelain was made principally at 
King-te-tching, a flourishing and populous village io 
the vicinity of Idotcheou, in the province of Kian- 
gsi. The Chinese annals, which generally contain 
every thing m-morable, are entirely silent about the 
inventor of porcelain. Its manufacture was fora 
long time a mystery in Europe, notwithstanding the 
diligence o! the Jesuit missionaries to unravel the 
secrvt. The ve.l, however, was finally drawn, and 
F. d’Entrecolles, in a letter to F. Orrey, dated Jau- 
cheu, Sept. 1, 1712, describes the whole process of 
manufacture. In its composition there are four prin- 
cipal ingredients, and four things are to be consider- 
ed in its manufacture; viz, the matter or material it 
is made of; the formation of the vessels and other 
works; the art of colouring, and lastly the mode of 
baking, or giving a proper degree of fire. 

The first preparation of the bricks which are pre- 
pared in the earliest stage of manufacture, is to break 
and pound or grind them into a coarse powder; and 
when the powder isrendered hearly impalpable it is 
put into a large urn full of water, and stirred briskly 
around. When the water has calmed, from the top 
is skimmed off a white substance, about the thick- 
ness of an inch and a half, and this cream is disposed 
in another vessel of water. The water of the first 
urn is gain stirred and skimmed, and thas alter- 
nately ull nothing but the gravel of the petunses at 
the bottem remains. ‘The second urn, in which are 

t the skimmings of the first, after the water in it 
is settled and clear, is poured off; and with the sedi- 
ment, collected at bottom, is filleda kind of moulds; 
and when these are almost dry, they are taken out, 
and cut into square pieces, called petunses, which 
are afterwards mixed with the kaolin, in certain as- 
signed proportions. — 

‘he kaolin, which is the earth used in Porcelain, 
is greatly softer than the petunse, as it is dug from 
the quarry; and it is this, mixed with the other, 
which gives strength, durability and firmness to the 
work. Some English or Dutch, F. d’Entrecolles 
observes, having procured some petunses to be 
bought privately, and attempting to make Porcelain 
on their return to their Own country, which they 
gould not succeed in for want of kaolin, induced the 
Chinese, when they heard of it, humorously to ob- 
serve, “The Europeans were a wonderful people, to 

about making a body, whose fiesh was to sustain 
itself without bones.” One ingredial is as essential 


as the other, which these early imitators seemed not 
to be aware of, ' 

The oil, or varnish, so ealled iby the Chinese, 
which makes the third ingredievt n Porcelain, isa 
white liquid substance, and is extracted trom the 
hard stone on which the petunses are formed; the 
whitest and that whose stains are the greenest, being 
always taken for this purpose. 

The oil of lime, which makes the fourth ingredient, 
is prepared by a tedious and circumstantial process. 
Large pieces of quick lime are first dissolved and 
reduced to powder, by the sprinkling of water. On 
this powder is placed a couch of dry fern, and on 
the fern, another of slaked lime, and so alternately 


on fire, and afterthe whole is consumed, the as!ies 
that remain on the new couches of dry fern are di- 
vided, and set on fire as before. This is repeated 
five times or more successively, the oil proving the 
better the oftener the ashes are burnt. 

In an urn full of water is then thrown a quantity 

of these ashes of fern and lime; and to every hundred 
pounds of ashes is udded a pound of shekau, which 
dissolves therein. The remainder being performed 
in the same manner as preparing the earth of the 
petunses. The sediment found at the bottom of the 
second urn, and which is to be kept liquid, is called 
the oul of lime; esteemed by the Chinese as the soul 
of the former oil, and which gives the porcelain all 
its lustre. 
_ The China porcelain workhouses are properly 
capacious yards, walled round, with sheds and other 
conveniences to work under, to which are generally 
attached other buildings for the workmen to live in. 
The nus.ber of persons employed in a factory iu 
China is almost inconceivable, there being scarce a 
piece of porcelain that does not pass through twenty 
or more hands, before it is ready for the painter; 
and above sixty before it is brought to pertection. 
This multiplicity of workmen does not retard the 
work, but, on the contrary, is found by experience 
to accelerate it, and tends greatly to bring it to the 
highest perfection, as each workman by a continual 
and undivided attention to the same thing, not only 
becomes the more expert, but saves much time in 
the changing of instruments, Xc. The porcelain 
manufactory in Philadelphia employs not above thir- 
ty hands altogether, men and boys, and it is surpris- 
ing that so small. a number should be able to pro- 
duce neat and finished workmanship. We may 
venture to hope that the time is not distant when the 
establishment in this city, by means of a goodly num- 
ber of experienced workmen, will compete wiih the 
first manufactories in Europe. There is abundance 
of the best ntaterial to work with, and the only de- 
sideratum to greater perfection, is a greater number 
of practised artisans. 

Porcelain is fashioned or shaped either with the 
wheel like earthenware, or in moulds. All the 
works made in moulds are finished by the hand, with 
the aid of various instruments. In the finish of 
painting, the Chinese are very bad workmen—the 
most conspicuous defect isin the whapey, or painters, 
among whom, setting aside the parts of flowers and 
landseapes, which are sometimes good, the 5. ca#test 
masters are not to be compared to the majority of 
apprentices in Europe, for the excellence and just- 
ness of design. With the Chinese the painting is 
the most laborious and difficult, and there are few 
among them who have or can acquire thé Jeast tact 
at drawing. It is otherwise, however, with the 
colors which these whapeys use: they are ‘indeed 
lively and brilliant—so much so, that they almost 
atone for what defects there may be in the forms or 
figures, and there are little hopes that our workmen 
will ever be able to vie with them in the production 
of beautiful colors. 

The painting is divided among a great number of 
workmen, in the same apartment, to each of whom 
is appropriated certain parts; One paints in Mowers; 
one in figures; another edges in gold; this is for 
waters and mountains aloue; that for birds and other 
animals, and so on, making the number of painters 
for various subjects very large. Perhaps in no other 
way could they paint as well as they do, whici is 
already bad enough, except in a few subjects, 

Among the Chinese there are many things prac- 
tised in the formation and colouring of Porelain 
Ware, which it is desirable should be brought into 
use among us. What they call Aoan ‘on houn, is one 
kind of colouring, which might be easily introduced 
here. This produces vessels of exceeding great 
beauty, which brings high prices, and is done in this 
manner: ‘The matter of which the vessels are made 
for this, need not be fine; the common sessels are 
usually baked without having been varnished, being 
simple white, without lustre. When these are de- 
signed to be of one simple colour, they are plunged 
into a liquid varnish of oil, as the workmen call it, 
eoloured with such ingredients as will create the 
most lively tinges; but if it is to be coloured in com- 
partments, ,whica is generally the case with this 
kind, it requires to be done with the pencil. ‘hese 
are usually planted in pannels, one green, another 
blue, and so on; and they make a very agreeable ap- 
preenee: There needs no more to this, than the 
aying on the colours pretty thick with a large pen- 
cil; but if the pictures of plants and animals are to 
be given, such are to be done with the most durable 
colours, and the vessel being again well bake.!, pre- 
sents a beautiful appearance. In this sort of China 
the Chinese, who are notorious at deceiving, are al- 
ways cheating, which they can readily do, without 
immediate detection. Some of the colours, when 


not properly put on, rub off in the using; and they 


frequently use vermilion in baking, Which cannot 
last, and often rubs off in wiping or with slight 
handling. 

During many ages, the Chinese used only white 
Porcelain. The first colour they employed was blue, 
and after that, all the others came into use. In an- 
cient times th-ir blues were prepared by themselves, 
from a kind of lapis lazali, which is now supplied 
by the Europeans with the smalt so much cheaper, 
that it is no longer worth their while to make it 
themselves. 

The fine deep blue of the old Porcelain of China 


regret, that the same colour is not now used, The 


till a pile is collected; which done, the fern is set* art, which now seem lost, might be recovered by 


trials, and in case of success, it would prove exceed 
ingly valuable. 

The red, used by the Chinese, is made of our 
green vitriol, which they call tsa-fan. They have 
also a white which they use in figures; the ware it- 
self is naturally white, aud the oil of stone, or var- 
nish, isa great addition to its whiteness. A finer 
white still, they make, by collecting on the shores 
of their rivers, a sort of flint or agate, which is trans- 
parent, and of a whitish hue, without veins, Tis 
stone is calcined to a white powder, and to every 
ounce of this, when grou! in the mortars, ts added 
twe ounces of ceruss in fine powder: this ts mixed 
with the varnish, and it serves not only for the co- 
louring white, but it is the basis of several of those 
beautiiul col ars which we see on their ware, and 
which has often perplexed our manafacturers to imi- 
tate. 

Their green is made of copper rusted with acid, 
and their deep violet colourgg made of this grecn, 
by adding to it some of the white. The yellow is 
produced by an admixture of several drachuas of this 
white, and three drachms of copperas, and is a fine 
colour, 

When the vessels have been once baked, these 
cvlours are laid upon them, but they do not shew 
till the second baking, and sometimes not then in 
their proper shades and tinges. 

There is a plain white, and sometimes blue, a kind 
of marble porcelain, which is catl d tsowtchi, and 
which the Chinese very much admire. It has the 
appearance of a piece of china, which had been bro- 
ken, and all the pieces cemented in their places 
again, and covered as at first. Lt might be imitated 
by us, as the manner of preparing it ts easy. 

The Chinese have several other kinds of porce- 
lain, but they are rather for curiosity than use; the 
prettiest perhaps are the magic porcelains, the co- 
lours of which only appear when filled with water, 
or some other clear liquor. ‘They eail this sort 
kiatsim, that is to say, the concealed blue. The art 
is now in a great measure lost. Vessels and sets of 
this china were sometimes presented by the young 
men to their sweethearts, with whom nothing could 
be more acceptable. If the art is ever recovered it 
will be by some ingenious gaicant. 

The various poreelains described above, are 
painted and their colvars dried and polished, pre- 
paratery to receiViag the oil and varnish. var- 
nishing is the last preparation before it is placed in 
the oven; it is applied more or less thick, and is 
varionsty repeated, according to the fineness and 
quality of. the work. ‘The colours are olten hid by 
the thickness of the varnish, until the baking dis- 
covers them again. This is especially the ease with 
the fine deep blues; we cannot see them on the bes: 
china, it being all hid under the coat of white. The 
vessel appears plain until 1 has gone through the 
fire again, after which the colour appears deeper 
than when at first laid on. 

The Chinese apply the term oz/, for any thing that 
is liquid, and strangers are frequently puzzled to 
know what is meant by it; all their varaishes are 
called oil, though made of the powders, of earth and 
stone mixed with water. The application of the 
varnish is perhaps the nicest part of the workman- 
ship in china. 

As to the ovens used by the Chinese in baking por- 
celain, there are two kinds invariably used, the 
large and small; the former for the ware that re- 
quires a single baking, and the latter for that which 
needs a double baking. The top or roof and the 
sides of the ovens are immensely thick; when the 
fire is the hottest one may piace his hand on them 
without danger of burning. A large aperture is 
placed at the top of the dome, which is in the form 
of a tunnel, to give vent to the flames and smoke; 
and besides the principal aperture there are several 
small ones round, which serve to augmeat or dimi- 
nish the heat, when opened and shut. The hearth, 
which takes up the whole breadth of the oven, is in 
front, directly against the opening, and istwo or 
three feet deep, and two broad, the workmen pass- 
ing over a plank to get into the furnace to arrange 
the porcelain. The door is walled up, as soon as 
the fire is lighted, there being a small aperture only 
for the conveyance of wood, in small sticks, to keep 
up thefire. The oven is heated by degrees for the 
space of a day and night; after which wood is thrown 
in without intermission, by two men, who relieve 
one another. To determine the proper degree of 
heat, and to distinguish the proper ume the ware 
should remain in that heat, are two very material 
points in the manufacture of this elegant article; and 
the slightest error in either is sufficient to spoil a 
whole kila. The manufacturer 1s frequently sub- 
jcet to immense losses by mistakes in this branch ot 
the manufaeture, and the discovery of a more cer- 
tain mode than is at present known, to find out when 
the proper degree of heat is given to porcelain, 


would prove invaluable. Toknow when the porce- 
lain is properly baked, one of the sma)! holes in the 
oven is opened, and if the fire appears very brisk 
and clear, and especially if the uncovered colours 
dart forth a noble lustre, it is sufficient, and the fire 
_is discontinued, 

| tis a singular fact, that there are never any ashes 
| found on the hearth of the oven; and, what is equally 
_remarkable, the Chinese workmen employed about 
the furnaces, slake their thirst by coutinually drink. 
| ing hot tea, in which salt is dissolved. 

| he art of making Porcelain is one in which the 


is greatly prized by the curious: and it isa matter of | Chinese bave long excelled, but it is vow universally 


admitted, thatthe French have even improved on the 


world. 
| perfection this art has recently attained in France, 
surpassing even the work of oriental nations. The 
Chinese, for centuries, were almost the owly masters 
of this beautiful art, and they are doubtless mortified, 
not only that their secret should be discovered, but 
that another nation should surpass them in the pro- 
duction o! Porcelains. We ought to observe, how- 


Porcelain, the taste for antiquity which reigns in 
China, as well as in Europe, enhances the value of 
the ancient Porcelain fir above that of the modern, 


any altempts were made by Europeans to manufac. 
ture it. The baron de Bo tucher, a German chemist, 
made the first attempt. He was confined in the cas- 
tle of Konigstem, by the king of Pofind, on a sus- 
picion of being master of the philosopher’s stone, 
and had sufficient leisure, not indeed to make 
gold, but to invent a ware which gave rise to the 
manufactory at Dresden. 

The porcelain manufactory in Philadelphia eom- 
menced about six years ago, by its late proprietor, 
William KE. Tucker, Esq. to whom belongs the ho- 
nour of having introduced the manufacture of porce- 
lain in this country. ‘The ingeouity and perseverance 
of this gentleman were extraordinary, and are equal- 
led only by the sacrifices he made to obtain perfee- 
tion in this art: alter discovering the material for 
making porcelain, he applied his skill to its manu- 
iacture, in the patient exercise 0 which tie achieved 
a triauph which torms an important epoch in the 
history of American manutactures. After experi- 
menting at an expense of about thirty thousand dol- 
lars, nearly the whole of his private tortune, he 
succeeded in mastering the difficult art; and it is 
melancholy to observe, that just as his plans were 
perfected, and a fair prospect of reward was before 
him, he was taken ili and died; another mournful 
instance of the transitory nature of al human things. 
{t is consoling, however, to reflect, that although his 
life and hopes were thus suddenly destroyed, his 
name will be held in las ing remembrance with the 
proudest of those which have done honour to Ame- 
rican manufactures, and bave helped to **fill the 
measure of their country’s glory.” 

During the progress of Mr ‘Tucker’s experiments, 
there was a time when his perseverance, which had 
often before beew verely tried, was sorely put to 
the test—every thing conspired 'o invite despair, and 
terce the relinquisiiment of all hopes of success. His 
last resources were expended, and all was at stake in 
the operation of a newly constructed kiln, to which, 
besides the hazard in baking, which is always great, 
the smallest grain of sand, nay, sometimes a single 
stray hwrin the vessels, being sufficient to cause the 
porcelain to warp, crack, splinter, or ran, there is 
the greatest difficulty to distinguish, partioularly in 
an datried oven, when the proper heat was given. 
Owing to some miscoustruction in the oven, more 
probably than the want of discrimination, the vessels 
at this critical junoture were spoiled; there appears 
ing nothing but a mass of useless matter. All was 
thus lost, and to aggravate this disappointment, the 
workmen at this time ungenerously s(ruck tor high- 
er wages. This, it may ve easily imagined, was 
disheartening; but Mr. Tucker rallyang his spirits, 
called his workmen together in the sard, and mpunt- 
ing a hogshead, proecedcd to harague them. 
plainly stating his situation, the fadure of the kiln, 
want of funds, which, with other difficuittes, made 
it impossible to comply with their demands, he up- 
pealed to their generosity; and, to their honour be it 
said, with encouraging success. Each man who was 
in immediate want of his wages, was permitted to 
take in lieu thereof, ware from that which had beea 
previously manufactured; and in this way the work- 
men were appeased, and the business proceeded. — 
Had it been otherwise, it is possible the manufacture 
of American porcelain might have been delayed une 
til the close of the present century. 

Uhe greatest obstacle to success always existed in 
the construction of the oven, which repeatedly failed 
to bake the porcelain properly. After the tailure 
alluded to, a new kiln was immediately constructed, 
upon different principles, which fortunately proved 
eminently successful, producing elegant porcelain; 
it continues in Operation to the present time. 
experiments have long been successfully completed, 
and itis only to be regretted that Mr. ‘Tueker did 
not live to reap the fruit of his labours.” Previous to 
his decease, and at a most opportune moment, Judge 
Hemphill, feeling greatly interested in the success- 
ful monufacture ef American porcelain, came to the 
aid of Mr. Tucker; an: to bis liberality and efforts 
is due iv a great measure the successful completion 
ot the whole enterprize. Judge Hemplull invested 


in the hands of Mr. ‘Lucker a heavy capital, when it 


Chinese mode of manufacture, and French Porcelain 
is, at the prese(% moment, cousidered the best in the — 
It is truly astonishing to observe to what — 


ever, that notwithstanding the beauty of the modern — 


It is diffieult to fix the date when Porcelain was _ 
first brought into Europe, but doubdess lon. before 
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was most veeded, without which, indeed, it would 
have been impossible to proceed, 


Nor will the 
i opic generosity of this gentleman prove | 
either to himself or to his 
this instance; for although at the time it was 
ed, there could scarcely exist a reasonable hope 
it would be repaid, the situation of the ee 
estab! sliment at present, as it proiuetive ot ua- 
ble articles, promises arich reward. Ihe 
employed now do not exceed thirty, and the a 
fits of the manufactory will be in exact ratio to 3 
number of hands employed, and the industry an 
ill they exereise. 
is now exclusively owned 
Judge Hempiull, ander whose superintendance, - 
ed by Mr. Thomas Tucker, the whole is cart us we 
ina flourshing state; the porcelain 1s of the 
quality and execedingly. beautrtul. The demand for 
it is about equivalent to the quantity which is 
duced, and it frequently bappens that large orders 
are necessarily delayed for executron. The 
age of the public is truly encouraging, nae we or 
the continued auspices ot Judge Hemptill, 
celain manu/actory in this city promises to e 
basis of a most important native manetacture. re 


material for workmin:hip is at hand, being produced . 


large quantities and of 
J. K. M. 


in the state of Delaware tm 
the finest description. 


From the New York Daily Advertiser. 


3K HAWK AND HIS PAKTY AT 
HOME. 


We have been favoured with the following letter 
from an intelligent correspondent, dated F ort Arm- | 
strong (upper Mississ'pp') August 5, 1833: | 

“The #hole suite arrived here afew days since, | 
loaded with assumed dignity and costly presents, 
Keokuck’s band speedily followed to welcome their | 
brothers. A grand council assembled, among whom 
was myself, to witness the deliverance ol the Hawk 
tohis nation. The council opened with the address 
of the President to Black Hawk, in which he ts in- 
formed that in future he was to yield supremacy to 
his inferror the white man's friend. 

“The old chiet rose in violent agitation; denied 
that the President had told him = so, and that he 
would not be advised by any body; that he wanted 
what he said to be told to the President, and that 
he in person would have said so in Washington, but 


_trice the bed was upset upon him, whilst fast 


that his interpreter could not sufficiently make 
known his views. The Colo: el made to him a speech 
stating that by his own treaty neither he or any of 
his people could, for the future, head a band, and 
that by that treaty Keokuck was piaced herd of the 
Sac Nation, &c. Keokuck with benevolence spoke 
a while to the Hawk, then addressed the Councibs 
begged that nothing might be remembered of what 
the Hawk suid; that he was too old to say anything 
good, wud that he was answerable for his good be- 
haviour The poor old Cihef recalled his words, 


and do not keow that my sy mpathies were «ver 
mure cxerted, than in witnessing his expiring strug. | 
gle for freedom. Nothing but his advanced age and | 
want of military power will prevent him from make 
ing another effort. Keokuck’s band gave usa splene 
did dance; but the Hawk's party were either too 
dejecied or too sullen to participate in the festivities, 

You may tell the good citizens of New York that 
these Lndians would willingly get up another war, 
*n order (to inake another visit to the east, and re- 
turn loaded with presents and almost satiated with at- 
tention. 


Fort Armstrong, A. M. 6th Aug. 1833,” 


Is IT YOU? 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LES DEUX DRAGONS.’ 
IN TWO CHAPTERS -——-CHAPTER FIRST 
A few years ago, | was at one of those par- 
ties where a man may be said to be perfectly at 
his ease, because there he does not feel the 
onstraint of a woman’s suciety. We were all 
oung men, differing in tempers and pursuits, 
ut our political opinions were the same. After 
Having discussed the affairs and aspect of the 
imes, we began to talk of more trivial matters. 
I was calmly smoking a p»:pe—embrowned by 
ge, and unable to comprehend the exact na- 
ure of the conversation, for it seemed to me 
hat my companions were all vieing with each 
ther in speaking loud. At length one alone 
gcommanded our undivided attention. Discuss- 
ing the influence of external objects, he dwelt 
at some length upon certain physical antipathies 
vhose effects, even upon the mos robust con- 
litutions, it was.as difficult to-resist, as it was 
Mpossible to account for their causes. He re- 
pated with a serious face such singular instances 
Mf this, that | began to.think that he was under 
the influence, for the time being, of the gene- 
ous Wines which sparkled on the board. 
us hearers were convulsed with laughter— 
At length, one of the party, who had been ex- 
ending his weary limbs on the bed of our host, 
lowly raising himself upon his elbow, interrupt- 
d the speaker. 
“ And what would you think, gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘if { were to tell you of an antipathy 
pecubar to your humble servant, and which, in 


gave me the statue-like immobility ofa veteran. 


All} 


the very amusing anecdotes with which the 
doctor has had the kindness to entertain us?’ 

it must be observed that the person who last 
spoke, Marsin, was, a nong us all, the one who 
advanced the intrepid claims to being a 
man of sense. But we had always been accus- 
tomed to see him despise the most generally re- 
ceived opimons, and rush headlong through 
some of the established forms of society. We 
began to look at other with uneasiness, and 
he could easiiy perceive, from the expression of 
our countenances, that we were expecting, ever 
and anon, something that might not unaptly be 
compared to the kick of a runaway horse. 

Seriousl,,’ resumed he, ‘there are three 
words wiuch | cannot hear spoken, especially 
when they are addressed to me, without expe- 
riencing sensations very much alhed to fear. I 
am astonished that you never notice the circum- 
stance.’ Seeing that we still mistrusted what | 
he was avout, he continued, at the same time 
relapsing to his former Supine position, on the | 
bed: 

‘These three words, these three monosy!- 
lables, which 1 myseif cannot repeat without 
an intuitive shudder, are comprised in this short 
phrase; ts it you?’” 

Thinking that he was only trying to quiz us, 
we started up and rushed towards him. In a 


and furious feil the blows we dealt him with pil- 
low and bolster. ‘Explain! explain!’ shouted 
we, ‘or you will die the death of a Desdemo- 
na!’ 

When Marsin had sufficiently enjoyed the 
joke. he yielded to our gentle entreaties, and te- 
lated his mishaps. But it is not every one that 
is endowed like him, with the happy facility of 
delivering a tale. 

had been for some time,’ said he, ‘ at the 
school of St. Germain, when, about the latter 
part of the year 1813, | received my commis- 
sion before my term of service had expired, be- 
cause there was a demand for officers in the 
army. 1 was enrolled in the fifth Cuirassiers, 
which, at that time, was attached to General 
Grenier’s corps d@’armee in Italy. I was then 
scarce seventeen vears old. 

‘1 joined my regiment at the distance of a few 
leagues trom Verona. Shortly after my arrival, 
our division fell in with the Austrians, and at- 
tacked them, although they were far superior to 
us in point of numbers. The fifth, with three 
fieid pieces, was stationed so as to defend the 
passage of a ravine, through which the enemy 
might have fallen upon our left wing. We were 
about four hundred horse, flanked by two com- 
panies of sharp-shooters. 

‘It seemed the Austrians would not conde- 
scend to notice us, and on this my first appear 
ance in a field of battle, I took no other part in 
the conflict in which the main body of our army 
was engaged, than that of intense interest which 


A few random bullets skipped along the plain, 
but they did not reach our ranks, one or two 
only struck the earth before us and rebounded 
over our heads. - 


‘Presently we perceived a slight commotion 
amongst our comrades of the artillery, but it was 
only momentary, and they almost immediately 
resumed their scornful air and looks of uncen- 
cern and indifference. ~The fact is, the balls of 
the Austrian fusileers began to reach as far as 
the field pieces, and even drew blood from-three 
or four cannoneers. 

‘ Where can they be?? Such was the ques- 
tion which went through the ranks. We saw 
no one; and, unless some troops were stationed 
in the wood on our left,,but which certainly was 
not within the range of musket-shot, the balls 
could have come only from the clouds. 

‘ They soon began now to reach even us, and 
they rang on our breast-plates, like the beak of 
a bird of prey tapping on the armour of a fallen 
soldier; presently, here, a horse fell heavily to 
the ground, and there, a horseman dropped 
from his saddle, muttering an imprecation. 

‘ All that we could as yet distinguish were a. 
few flashes, through the curtain of the wood, 
and a little smoke struggling through , the 
branches of the trees. 

** None but the Wolf-hunters,’ said a cuiras- 
sier, who was behind me, ‘ can take such sure 
aim at so great a distance.’ ~ th 

‘Atthat moment, 1 was about raising . my 
hand to my helmet for the purpose of drawing. 
down my vizor over my forehead, when a ball 
whizzed between my face and my wrist, and 
struck off the golden acorn which surmounted 
the hilt of my sword. 


Y opinion, is far more astonishing than any of | 


Are we not to dislodge those rascals?’ said I. |_ 


* It seemed that we were, for our sharp-shoot- 
ers rushed into the plain, and ran nimbly to- 
wards the wood, at the same time scatterin 
themselves far and wide; but they had-to combat 
under manifest disadvantages, inasmuch as the 
enemy graduaily extended their line under shel- 
ter of tue wood, and made sad havoc amongst 
our Men. 

‘ Paluat!’ cried our colonel to the lieutenant 
of artillery, ‘ couldn’t you give us a glimpse of 
those gentlemen in the wood?” 

‘ll try, sir, to show them the other side of the 
leaf,’ replied the other, and the riflemen having 
received orders to clear the way for the artillery, 
a tremendous volley of grape-shot was discharg- 
ed from the three field-pieces. 

‘As for myself, who was a mere novice in af- 
fairs of this nature, and to whom such sights 
were perfectly new, | could form a very inade- 
gnate «lea of the results produced by this same 
grape-shot, when, instead of taking effect upon 
a wood, it strikes asolid column of infantry, and 
scatters around human limbs, instead of the 
branches and trunks of trees with which the 
ground was now strewed. 

_ * Indeed, the volley had told well; the rifles 
in the wood were silenced for a while, and our 
men vegan to laugh; but the order which was 
very soon restored in our ranks, was now no 
longer the result solely of the rigid discipline 
and military gravity of. the fifth; for when our 
foot soldicrs returned to the onset, the enemy 
all at once appeared in the plain, and a storm of 
balls rattled against our cuirasses in such a way, 
as to make our horses prick up their ears. 

* Our infantry were now engaged helter-skel- 
ter, with the Tyroleans, and it was, therefore, 
impossible to have further recourse to the artil- 
lery. The affair was to be settled by the rifle. 

* What, sir!’ said our gigantic colonel, with a 
sneer, to a captain of light-infantry, who had at 
that moment respectfully approached him; 
‘ what! support sharp shooters! such duty is 
scarce befittung the hussars, much less the fifth 
cuirassiers. However,’ resumed he, changing 
his tone, and casting his eye along his squadrons, 
* who is the officer that requested permission of 
me this morning to charge before his turn” 

‘ This was the om with the lieutenants by 
brevet, who had come fresh from the military 
schools. 1 had resolved not to follow this fash- 
ion, for 1 considered it very ridiculous, especial-4 
ly in matters of such serious and vital import- 
ance; but a companion of mine who had been: 
promoted from the school at the same time as 
myself, had that morning acted up to the gene- 
ral rule, by making the request. I-cannot say 
whether it was Colonel Bouvard’s intention or 
not to give me a lesson. -His was the most 
crabbed countenance ever shaded by a helmet, 
and so, just as he had finished the question, his 
eye fellupon me, and singling me out with the 
point of his sword, he said, ‘ isit you?’ 

‘ | hadn’t the courage to say ‘no!’ all eyes. in 
my platoon were turned upon me, and I answer- 
ed: * yes!—on! in the d—/’s name.’ 

‘Ah ha! it was you, was it?’ said he. ‘Take 
twenty-five men, go into_the plain, and support 
the infantry, if you can, 
ly—show us whit you are!’ 

‘i was mounted on a very spirited mare, and 
we were no sooner detached from the squadron, 
than she began to dance and skip about like a. 
kid. My men followed steadily; the bullets 
whistled, but nevertheless we advanced in be- 
coming order. We had now cleared a consi- 
derable portion of the intervening space be- 
tween us and the enemy, when a company of 
Hungarian infantry sallied forth from the wood, 


Steadily, sir, and cool- |. 


— 
blows with the butts of their muskets; but a 
cuirassier has a tough bark. My mare defended 
herself valiantly, and I managed her as easily, in 
the midst of the enemy, as I did my sword, 
which I swayed to some purpose. Oh! | felt 
more than once, its edge comingin contact with 
some head, or its point repelling the rash fi 
who did not, like me, wear an iron spencer. 

‘But, amongst all the Hungarians who were 
attacking me, I noticed particularly one, who 
aimed all his blows at my mare, L watched him 
narrowly, wishing to punish-him for his coward- 
ly assaults, when, my attention being drawn 
pr an attack from another quarter, I lost 
sight of him for a moment, and suddenly felt the 
poor yet quivering as if from the infliction of 
some sharp pain, rearup, and pant with fati 
and loss of, blood. 

‘ All this took place in a very short space of 
time, and my comrades’ horse had not as yet 
brought them to my assistance, when a musket- 
shot ousted me from my saddle. They dragged 
me into the wood, where the only thing | was 
conscious of, was a sense of keen suffering—I 
fainted. 

‘ When I came to my senses, I found myself 
in a chariot with some of my wounded compan- 
ions. Iwas prisoner of war, and they were 
conducting me to Venice. 

‘Venice! there isnot a city in Europe that 
smells so bad; Paris with its miry gutters, is 
nothing to Venice with its odour like that ofa 
stagnant marsh; but, for asick man, a Venetian 
gondola is far better than the softest conch; in it, 
you can be rocked asleep in the cool air, sur- 
rounded by edifices which still retain their traces 
of their former beauty, and beneath skies which 
have lost none of their own. 

‘1 soon regained my health, and was passing 
my time agreeably enough when, one night, as 
1 was endeavouring to find out my way through 
several dark streets, I felt some reluctance at 
passing by a half-open door. Presently, a wo- 
man’s face peered forth, and accosting me in 
Italian, she said in an impatient and anxious 
tone: 

* Heaven be praised! Signor, is it you” This 
time, I made no answer. But, disengaging my 
arm from under the mantle, which served to 
conceal my features as well as.my person, I seiz- 
ed the hand that was extended towards me. 
I followed my guide, who led me, burning with 
impatience to know the result of this new ad- 
venture, up a dark staircase, leading to a door, 
after FE | which, my guide left me face to 
face with a beautiful woman, who would most 
assuredly have thrown her arms round my neck, 
had she not, upon drawing nearer, distinguish- 
ed my features, and perceived the mistake— 
Covering her face with her hands, she started 
back in affright. 

‘ Holy Virgin!’ exclaimed she, ‘it is not he.’ 

*I confess, madam, that, unfortunately for 
me, itis not he. I followed a guide who, it 
appears is not blessed with such penetrating 
eyes as yours, and it only remains for me to im- 


plore your forgiveness; I have so muchto say, 


madam, in palliation of my fault, that really***? 
‘There came no answer from those lips, and 
L was at a loss how to proceed; and just as a 


sentiment, very natural in my situation, had 


suggested itself, my eyes, wandering like those 


- of a man who is trying to find something to say, 


perceived distinctly, behind the partially raised 
tapestry of silk, two other eyes, dark, glittering 
and motionless. They reminded me of a skull, 
in whose hollow some mischievous boy had in- 
serted a light to frighten children. 

* Pretending not to have noticed them, I con- 


and advanced to the rescue of the Tyroleans.— Ninued to inspect this Venetian boudoir, 


‘There’s my quarry,’ cried I,and Lpounced upon 
it-at once. 

‘I would willingly have bet ten to one on 
the result, but my platoon was far from being 
as well mounted as myself. My mare ran away 
with me, and 1! let her have her own way, cling- 
ing all the while with my armed heels. to her 
sides, and I found myself amongst the ugliest 
looking fellows, that it ever was the lot of a 
sword to chastise. [I escaped unhurt from a 
volley of musketry, which only seemed to ani- 
mate the more my Norman mare. The head- 
strong animal threw herself upon the centre of 
the Hungarian line, which, like a bow well bent, 
drew together its opposite extremities. Ina 
word, | was surrounded. — 

‘Gentlemen, J assure you, that I was far from 
being atease. Do you remember, Dick, when 
your greyhound upset a bee-hive, how the thick 
swarm gathered round the poor beast, and stung 
it almost to death? 


‘Then came thrusts with their bayonets, and! 


‘This must bea den of cut-throats,’ thought 
I, ‘and I see nothing else to defend myself 
with, than this crucifix. This will teach you, 
my young dandy, what it isto suffer yourself 
to be mistaken for another.’ 7 

‘ In the mean time, the lady had somewhat 
recovered her presence of mind, but her voice 
was still tremulous as she said: 4% 

‘I beseech you, sir, leave me’. 

‘ Oh!’ replied I, dryly, ‘it shall never be said. 
that a French officer knew not how to profit 
by the success of his stratagem. 1 am. deter- 
mined to see the end of all this, madam, the 
rather that lam convinced that my life is in 
less danger in an interview with you, than it 
would be, were I again to follow through.a dark - 
passage, the guide who so safely conducted me 
here.’ 


© She looked at me with an sir of utter as- . 
tonishment. 

‘ The danger, sit, is imminent, and there is 
but one man.on earth who could have an in- 
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‘length, a man of colossal stature. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


— 


terest in tempting it. 
sir, I conjure you ss 

* At this moment, the door by which I had 
entered was trhown open,and a young man made 
his appearance, casting on mea look of blended 
irony and passion. i 

* What is your want, sir?’ said he to me, in a 
stifled tone, and advancing so close to me that 
his breast touched mine. 

* Come, that’s a good one!’ said Ito myself; 
* so, this is he; but those eyes there, whose are 
they!’ Thenrepulsing him with one hand, and 
pointing to the tapestry with the other—‘And 
what does he want” said I, aloud. 

‘The lady and the young gentleman turned 
towards the spot | indicated; she screamed—he 
started back. 

‘ We are lost!’ exclaimed she; ‘save yourself! 
—My husband!’ ‘Come, come,’ muttered J, 
with a frown, ‘what farce is this?’ 

‘The tapestry was now gradually drawn 
aside, and displayed to us, at first, a face, every 
feature of which was convulsed with rage; then, 
two arms crossed upona large breast, and at 


You, sir, are not he; and, 


* Signor Frenchman,’ said he to me, pointing 
to the door, ‘ there are four men there, at my 
command; one of them shall conduct you to 
your home, with your eyes bandaged. And, 
had I not here sufficient food for my_ revenge, I 
swear to you But make haste; and, an- 
other time, be more prudent.’ 

* I don’t like to meddle in what does not con- 
cern me; but his looks displeased me, and, as | 
glanced towards the two lovers, who were now 
clinging to each other in so strict an embrace, 
that a single blow with a poinard would have 
despatched them both, I conceived that they 
were about to enact in real life a scene some- 
what similar to that of Francoise de Rimini. 

* Sir,’ said I, ‘if! were at this moment in the 
street, and were I to hear—you understand me 
—any ofthese cries of agony, which I know, 
would sound like music in your ears, were you 
twenty in number, I would make good my en- 
trance. And,’ continued I, advancing towards 
him, if one of your men dares to enter—you 
shall see | am not to be trifled with--I may fall, 
buthe shall not save you. The only way in 
which you can, with dignity, terminate the 
affair, isto appoint some time and place of 
meeting with the man who has insulted you. I 
promise to keep the secret faithfully; in fact, if 
you wish, will be your second; but, at all 
events, allow the lady to return to her relations. 
If this does not suit you, and as chance has 
made me your guest, I shall prevent your stain- 
ing your hearth with the blood oftwo or even 
one murdered victim. I will, by the honour of 
a Frenchman.’ 

‘He allowed me to proceed without interrupt- 
ing me; my cheeks burned, and my compressed 
lips felt cold. But the poor boy—for indeed he 
was no other; scarce seventeen, I think—whose 
cheeks had, perhaps then for the first time, lost 
their roseate hue of health, who had but a mo- 
ment before proved to me that he knew how to 
confront a rival, seemed fascinated by the pre- 
sence of the husband. He was afraid, but his 
fears were any thing but selfish. At last the 
husband spoke-- 

‘Truly,’ said he, with a cold smile, ‘none 
but a Frenchman would have made such a pro- 
posal. What! place a weapon in the hands of 
my foe, now that he is securely in my grasp? 
Allow that woman to escape, when I have so 
long stifled my rage, only that my revenge 
might be sweeter? I thank you, sir; the dead 

would come to life before such another oppor- 
tunity would present itself; and, since you wish 
to be my second, standaside!’ 

‘1 felled him to the ground. The noise of 
his falling body brought in his hirelings, and 1 
soon found myself amongst worse company than 
the Hungarians. The struggle was terrific, and 
allthat I can remember, was the husband en- 
couraging the bandits. She suffered most, for 
the young man had shielded her with his body 
to the last. 

‘ The upshot of all this is, that the patrole 
.picked me up, halfdead, from between two 
corpses, which the bravos had dropped at their 
approach. Had it not been for these watch- 
men, I should most certainly have met with the 
fate of the victims of the inquisition, and of the 
rings which the Doges threw, of yore, into the 
Adriatic.’ 


The horses attached to the Paul Pry Holmesburg 
stage, were frightened yesterday morning about ten 
o’clock, while standing, without their driver, in Se- 


and started off ata full gallop. They passed several | 
vehicles between Market street and Chesnut, and ran 
foul of a dearborn below Chesnut, without effecting 
much injury. They had scarcely passed the dear- 
born before the wheels of the stage came in contact 
with a dray—the horse attached to tne dray also be- 
came frightened and joined inthe race. One of the 
stage leaders fortunately stumbled, and fell just op- 
posite T'aylor’s Alley, and although dragged for se- 
veral yards by the other horses, the whole were4 
brought to a full stand at the corner of Bank Alley 
and Second street. It was then discovered by the 
spectators that a lady had been the only passenger 
throughout the perilons journey. She sprang out 
immediately, and although much frightened, escaped 
with very slight injury. Had she ventured out before 
the horses were checked, as was her intention, had 
an opportunity presented, she could not possibly 
have escaped without serious injury. She was im- 
mediately taken into the office of the Lehigh Coal 
Company, where due attent.on was paid her, and a 
physician sent for, who pronounced that no benes 
were broken. We afterwards learned that she is 
the wife of the driver, Mr. Davis, who is also the 
proprietar of the stage. He left his horses but a 
moment, it is said, but that negligence of a moment 
might have cost him the life of his wife. 

‘Lhe conduet of the driver of the dray, mentioned 
above, excited general astonishment and admiration. 
As soon as his horse started off, he sprang upon 
his back at the hazard of his life, and arrested the 
progress of the animal before he reached the Coffee 
House. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


FOREST WOOD. 
By the author of *‘Corn Law Rbymes.” 


Within the sun-lit forest, 
Our roof the light blue sky. 
Where fountains flow.and wild flowers blow, 
We liftour hearts on high; 
Beneath tae frown of wicked man 
Our country’s strength is bowing ; 
But, thanks to God! they can’t prevent 
The lone wild flowers from biowing! 


High, high above the tree-tops 
The lark is soaring free ; 
Where streams the light through broken clouds 
Ilis speckled breast J see. 
Beneath the mightof wicked men 
The poor man’s worth is dying ; 
But, thanked be God, in spite of them, 
The lark still warbles flying! 


The preacher says, “Lord bless us !” 
bless as!” echo cries; 

“Amen!” the breezes murmur low, 
“Amen!” the rili replies; 

Tie ceaseless toil of wo worn hearts 
The proud with pangs are paying ; 
But here, oh God of earth and heaven ! 

The humbte heart is praying. 


H \w softly, in the pauses 
Of song, re-echved wide, 
The cushat’s coo, the linnet's lay, 
O’er rill and river glide: 
With evil deeds of men 
The affrighted land is ringing; 
But sull, oh Lord! the pious heart 
And soul toned voice are singing! 


Hush! hush! the preacher preacheth, 
“Wo to th’ oppressor, wo!"’ 

But sudden gloom o’ercasts the sun, 
And saddened flowers below ; 

So frowns the Lord! but tyrants, ye 
Deride his indignation, 

And see not, in his gathered brow, 
Your day of tribulation ! 


Speak low, thou bheav'’n paid teacher! ~ 
The tempest burstsabove; ~ 
God whispers in the thunder: hear 
wv Theterrors of his love! 
On useful hands and honest hearts 
The base their wrath are wreaking ; 
But, thanked be God, they can’t prevent 
The storm of heaven froin speaking. 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
TO 
The wind is lulled that lately sighed 
Its evening song among the trees; 
The thrill! it left has almost died, 
Save in the aspen’s trembling leaves, 


Like a grave Palmer, ‘Twilight gray 
In silence ushers in the night; 
Veiling in gloom each parting ray 
Of th’ retiring day-god’s light. 
All nature sleeps incalmrepose— 


In wood and glen, and cot and tower; 
The birds are hushed amid the boughs, ‘ 


But see! the moon’s bright silver beam 
Tinges the hills with yellow light; 

And from the waters of the stream, 
Wakes sparkling gems to deck their flight. 


Thy fav’rite star is shining too, 
Like thine own spirit purely clear; 
And from the deep cerulean blue, 
Now seems to ask if thou art near. 


Such happy hours, such glowing skies, 

To truth and love were surely given— 
To wean the heart, by slow surprise, 

From Earth and Care, to Joy and Heaven! 


Then, dearest, seize the time of bliss, 
And bring with thee a heart and lute, 
Attuned to such a scene as this, 


Where all but Echo’s voice is mute. 


JACOBITE BALLAD.—Bby JaMEs HuGG, 
{From Fraser’s Magazine. | 
Rise! rise! lowiaud aud highland mea ; 
Bald sire and beardless son, each come, and early; 
Rise! rise! mainland aad igiand men, 
Belt on your broad swords, and fight for Prince Charlie! 
Down from the mountain steep, 
Up trom the valley deep, 
Out from the clachan, the bothy, and sheeling ; 
Bugle aud battie-drum, 
Bid chiet and vassal come ; 
Loudly our bagpipes the pibroch are pealing. 
CHORUS, 
Rise, rise, &c. 


Men of the mountains! descendants of beroes ! 
Heirs of the fame and the hills of your fathers, 
Say, shall the Sassenach Southron not fear us, 
When fierce-to the war-peal each plaided clan gathers ? 
Long on the trophied walls 
Of your ancestral halls 
Rust hath beeu blunting the armour of Albin: 
Seize, then, ye mountain Macs, 
Buckler and battle-axe, 
Lads of Lochaber Brae, Mar, and Bredalbine. 
CHORUS, 
Rise, rise, &c. 
When hath the tartan plaid mantled a coward ? 
When did the bonnet blue crest the disloyal ? 
Up, then, and crowd to the standard of Stewart! 
Follow your hero, the rightful, the royal. 
Come, chief of Clanronald, 
And gallant M’Donald ; 
Come, Lovet, Lochiel, with the Grant and the Gordon; 
Rouse, every kilted clan, 
Rouse every loyal man, 
Musket ou shoulder, and thigh the broad sword on! 
CHORUS, 
Rise! rise! lowland and highland men; 
Baldsire to heardless son, each come, and early ; 
Rise! rise ! mailand and island men, 
Belt on your broad sword, aud fight for Prince Charlie! 


[From the New England Magazine.} 
STANZAS, 
I see thee still before me, even 
As when we parted, 
When o’er thy blue eyes’ brilliant heaven 
A tear had staried ;— 
And a slignt tremor in thy tone, 
Like that of some trail harp-string, blown 
By fittul breezes, faint andlow, 
Told, in that brief and sad farewell, 
Alltiat eff-ction’s heart can tell, 
And more than words can show ! 


Yet, thou art with the dreamiess dead 

Quietly sleeping— 

Around the marble at thy head 

The wild grass creeping !— 

How many thoughts, which but belong 
Unto the living and the young, 

Have whispered trom my heart of thee, 
When thou wast resting caliply there, 
Shut from the blessed sun and air— 

From life and love and me! 


Why did I leave thee ?7— Well [ knew 

A flower so frail 
Might sink beneath the Summer dew, 

Or soft Spring gale: 

Knew how delicately wronght 
With the mysterious lines of thought, 

Was each sweet lineament ot thine :— 
And that thy heaven-ward soul would gain 
Aun early freedom from its chain, 

Was there not many a sigh? 


There was a brightness in thine eye; 
Yet not of mirth— 

A light whose clear intensity 
Was notof earth!— 

Aiong thy cheek a deepening red 

Told where the feverish hectic fed. 
And, yet, each fated token gave 

A newer and a dearer grace 

To the mild beauty of thy face, 
Which spoke not of the grave! 


Why did I leave thee?—Far away 
They told of lands 

Glittering with goid, and none tostay 
The gleaner’s hands. 

For this I left thee—ay, and sold 

- The riches of my heart for gold !— 

For yonder wansion’s vanity— 

For green verandas, hung with flowers, 

For marbled court and orange bowers— 
Grove, fount, and flowering trecs. 


Vain—worthbless, all! The lowliest spot 
Eujoved with thee, 
A richer anda dearer lot 
Would seem to me: 
For well 1 knew that thou couldst find 
Contentm nt in thy spotless mind, 
And in my own unchanging love. 
Why did I leave thee ?—Fully mine, 
A hand—a heart—a soul iike thine, 
What could I ask above ? 


Mine isa selfish misety— 
I cannot weep, 

For one supremely blest like thee 
With heaven's sleep ;— 

The passions and the strife of time 


eond street above Market, opposite Vogel’s Hotel, 


And toil to rest resigns the hour. 


Can never reach that sinless clime, 


Where the redeemed of spirit dwell!— 
Why should I weep that thou art free 
From ail the grief which maddens me ?— 
Sainted and joved—Farewell! 
8th of 7th mo. 1833. 


MARRIED. 


On the 8th inst. by Solomon Engle, Esq. Mr. AARON 
JACKSUN MIDDLESWARTH. son of the Hon. Ner 
Middleswarth, Miss SARAH FILES, both of Beaver- 
town, Union county. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. E. 8. Ely. Mr. SAMUEL 


‘C. JEFFRIES, of the borough of West Chester, to Miss | 


SARAH P&TTIT, of Chester county. 

Ou the 18th inst. by Augustus D. Tarr, Esq. Mr. WM. 
C. CARPENTER, to Mrs. MARY ANN MILLER, both 
of Southwark, Philadeiphia county. 

On the 19th instant, by Alderman Samuel Badger, Mr. 
JOHN LEWIS MESSENKOPE, of the city of Lancaster, 


L. C. 

On the 25th ult. by James Wilson, Esq. ELLWOOD 
PAXSON, to ELIZABETH M. WLITE, all of Little Bri. 
tain, Lancaster county, Penn. 


PETER MAISON, Jr. to Miss ELLEN HILL, all of this 
city. 
On Thursday, 8th inst. by the Rev. H U. Onderdonk, 
Mr. PETER K. ASHTON, of Lower Dublin township, in 
the county of Philadelphia, to Miss DEBORAH DYRE, 
daughter of Col. James Dyre, of Oxford township, and 
county aforesaid. 

On Tuesday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. William C. 
Mead, EDWARD W. PEARSON, to MARY SHIELDS, 
both of this city. 


On the 1}th ultimo, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr, 
delphia. 


to MissSALOMESTINLER, all of Philadelphia. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. 8. H. Tyn 
D.D. Mr. CHARLES H. ROGERS, to Miss JULIA 
THOMAS, daughter of Mr. Johu Thomas, ail of this city- 


DIED. 


lingering illness, Miss ANNA EVANS, in the I7th year 
ul ber age. 

On Wednesday morning, 14th inst. Mr. JOHN MUR. 
RAY, aged about 74 years, long a respectable and respect. 
ed inhabitant of Southwark. 

On Thuisday morning, MARGARET, daughter of Jacob 
Marker, in the Sif year of her age. 

At Kaighn’s Point, JAMES INGRAM, Esq. late from 
Bristol, England. 

_Near Darby. on the 17th inst. after a lingering illness, 
WM. MILNOR, of this city, in the 33d year of bis age. 

in he Poor House, at New Orleans, on the ith July, 
ABRAHAM BOGARD, aged i158 years aud 4 days. He 
never drank spirits, Or Was never sick, and retained his 
faculties until his death. Let those who indulge reflect 
on the awful conseqences of self-destruction. 

On Tuesday morning, Miss ANN HUMES, eldest 
daughter of John Humes, Esq. 

Ou Tuesday morning, afier a long and painfal iliness, 
Mis. ANN CATHERINE, widow of the late Mathias 
Gebier. 

On Sanday, 18th inst. CAROLINE, daughter of John 
Purdon, south Fourti: street, aged 5 years and 10 montiis. 

In Westmoreland county, Va. on the 14th inst. Captain 
JOHN UW. BELL, of the U.S. Navy. 

Ou Weduesuay morning, MARY C, infant daughter of 
John Dickerson, E-q. aged | year. 

On the morning of the 22d inst. THOMAS MIFFLIN, 
aged 43 years. 


Qist year of his age. 

Ou Fifth day, 22d instant. after a protracted illness, of 
nearly 6 months, AUGUSTUS, son of Charles H. White. 

On Wednesday mortiing, ist. Mrs. LLIZABETH 
GRAUDB, in the 73d year of her age. 

Ou Tuesday, 2ist inst. EMELINE, infant daughter of 
Charles and sarah Cununing, aged 16 months. 

At the City Hotel, on Tuesday afternoon, 20th inst. Dr. 
JOHN F. REESE, of Kent County, Md. Dr. Reese has 
for many years been one of the most emineut physicians 
in the State of Marylani. 

On Wednesday, 2ist inst. of pulmonary consumption, 
Dr. ROBERT HARWOOD COLAOUN, son of Gustavus 
Colioun, Esq. of this city, in the 23d year of his age, 

On Tuesday afternoon, in the 4th year of her age, 
SARAH JANE SPENCER. 


On Tuesday, 13th inst. HENRIETTA, infant daughter 
of Dr. James Kitchie, late of Lexington, Ky. 
_ In Cincinnatt, on the 29th ult. atter a lingering illness, 
JOUN L. DORSEY, M.D. Dr. Dorsey was 26 years of 
age, aud a son of Mr. Evau Dorsey, of Frederick county, 
Maryland. 

At Cincinnati, on the 7th instant, Dr. JAMES ™. 
STAUGHTON, after a lingering illness of three weeks. 

On Thursday, after a lingering illness, Mr. PETER 
BARTLESON, House Carpenter, in the Gist year of his 
age 
On Thursday morning, in the 64th year of his age, the 
Rev. Dr. THOMAS HARRISON ORDERSON, trom the 
Island of Barbadoes. 

Suddenly, on Wednesday, 14th instant, Mr. JOSEPH 
ALLEN, in the 46th year of his age. 

On the 13th instaat, of Kemittent Fever, Mr. DAVID 
HURLEY, in the 25th year of ins age 

Ou Monday alternoon, th instant, ANNA TABITIIA, 
youngest daughter of Aavon and Elizabeth Roger, aged» 
mouths and 22 days. 

On Wednesday, JOHN MILLER, in the 33d year of !3 
age. 
7 this city, on the 14th inst. CHARLES HOCHSTRAS, 


son of Paul Hochstrasser, Esq. 

In Newport, (N. H.) very suddenly, Mr. THEODORE 
DAVIS, aged 47 years His death was occasioned by 4 
swelling in the throat, caused by taking cold after having 
a tooth drawn. 

Suddenly, on Friday morning, Dr. N. B. GOODMA), 
in the 30th year of his age. 

On Friday morning, at his residence, in Southwark, M’ 
JOHN PROBERT, in the 68th year of his age. ; 

On the 11th July last, in the 53d year of his age, JOM. 
from the town of Lishurn, county oj 

reland. 

On the 30th June last, ELIZABETH AITKINS, az 
65 years, and whose mother is now living,at the advanc® 
age of 116, and waiks about quite brisk, and perform slight 
work with considerable facility. 


On the 12th inst. by the same, Mr. JAMES GALTON | 


Departed this life, on Monday, the 19th inst. after a | 


On Thursday morning, 22d inst. JOHN KIPP, in the — 


SER, aged 25 years, recently from Albany, and younge | 


to Miss ANN BRENNERNAN, ot Canestoga township, 


On Tuursday, Ist inst. by the Rev. George C Potts, Mr. . 


JOHN BROWN, to Miss MARY BARBER, all of Phila. 7 


{| 
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